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All Quiet on the 


Western Front as 
Chicago Invites You to 
Come to Her Fair 


LL the Century of Progress Expo- 
sition in Chicago needs now to 
make it a rip-roaring success is visi- 
tors, and lots of ’em. 
“Well, how much is it going to cost 
a person for en- 
trance fees to see 
all the sights 
and side-shows 
and do all the 
stunts?” you ask. 
The Pathfinder 
instructed Uncle 
Eli Podger_ to 
make the rounds 
and count it all 
up and make a 
report on_ the 
matter. His re- 
port has come by 
wire just in time 
to be included in 
this article. 
Uncle Eli says it 
comes to just 
$97.50. Of course, 
this doesn’t in- 
clude any re- 
freshments, 


either solid or 
liquid, and it 
doesn’t include 


the purchase of 
any souvenirs or 
other articles. 

Don’t let that 
$97.50 scare you, 
for a visitor doesn’t have to take in all 
these things. In fact it would kill 
him if he tried to do it. 

Visitors to the fair are already be- 
ginning to complain of their feet. 
“My poor feet, my poor feet!” is one 
of the exclamations most frequently 
heard. 

The sights are so interesting that a 
person is apt to hustle from one to 
another without giving due considera- 
tion to his fast growing corn crop. 
This explains why the “Blue Jay” 
corn cure exhibit reports an unprece- 
dented rush of business. 

While all sorts of modern methods 
of transportation are at the service of 
visitors, the distances are consider- 


“Sky-Ride” 


able and in many cases the only way 
to get about is to fall back on “shank’s 
, ‘ . » 
mares. 


A person can easily spend a 





week at the fair and still go away 
feeling that he has only made a 
good start. On the other_hand it is 
possible to get a very, wOnderfuljgen- 
eral idea of the shew in just ee 
day and night. \ 

It would be aVfhost w ete : going to 
Chicago to expefiencetpethrill of the 
“Sky-Ride” alone. “¥wo great steel 
towers over 600 feet high and 2,000 
feet apart are connected by cables at 
the 200-foot level and “rocket cars” 
make the transit at high speed. Swift 
elevators take you to the top of the 





and Observation Towers, which are among the most spectacular features of 
Chicago’s big show of 1933. 


towers, from which you get a spendid 

view of Chicago and the territory for 

many miles around. 
er 


UNCLE ELI A GOOD PROVIDER 


Uncle Eli and Aunt Jerusha managed 
to sell five cows and get enough 
money to take them to the Chicago 
fair. They were determined to be 
there on the opening day. There was 
of course a terrific crowd when they 
got off the bus at the entrance gates. 

Uncle Eli had insisted on taking a 
heavy basket of lunch along, so they 
would not have to pay those “city” 
prices for what they ate. Aunt Jerusha 
had been carrying it. When they ar- 
rived at the gates, Uncle Eli turned to 
his wife and said: “Jerusha, you bet- 
ter let me carry the lunch basket—we 
might get separated in the crowd.” 


Wall Street Reeks 
with Unearned Profits 
—Victims Shown How 


to Get Rich Quick 


HE burned child may know enough 

to dread the fire—but the people 
who have got burnt in stock gambling 
in the past never learn anything. Con- 
sequently, they are rushing now just 
as fast as they 
can to get burnt 
over again. 

In fact the Wall 
street gambling 
concern is boom- 
ing to such an 
extent that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt 
is reported to be 
worried over the 
new outbreak in 
speculation. 
Calm observers 
are afraid that 
this country is 
heading for an- 
other disastrous 
crash. The sit- 
uation is exactly 
the same as that 
which led up to 
the crash of 1929. 
But there is still 
a very big gap 
between the 
prices now reign- 
ing and_ those 
which reigned 
when the top of 
the stock gam- 
bling volcano 
instance, take a very 
conservative stock—American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph. This stock was 
almost down to 70 a while ago, and is 
now around 120, a gain of about 70 
per cent—but this is still about 60 per 
cent below what it was at the topmost 
price during the grand slam of 1929 
(namely 310). 

If there are such 
great profits in the mere 
selling of shares of stock, why should 
anybody work for a living? Why 
should we continue to toil and save 
and pinch pennies, when it is so sim 
ple to take a flier in stocks and then 
lie back at our ease and draw our 
profits? Why talk in dollars and 
cents when we could just as well be 
talking always in millions, as the great 
financier Andrew H. Brown ? 


blew off. For 


possibilities of 
buying and 


does ; 
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These are the questions which peo- 
ple are putting to themselves right 
now. And the answer is that a great 
many of them are going right back 
into the gambling den where they and 
others got gyped before. Not only 
that, but there is an army of “pullers- 
in” who are eager to show the vic- 
tims just how to win. 

The Pathfinder has on file a large 
number of letters from these birds of 
prey. They offer all sorts of “serv- 
ices” and “systems” for playing the 
stock game. One of these “services” 
is priced at $120 a year. The letter 
says: “If you wish to pay semi-annual- 
ly, send only $60 now.” The said letter 
is accompanied by claims telling how 
the “clients” of this concern have 
made profits in the past. 

This is one of the oldest games in 
the world. It is the game which the 
race-track gamblers have used for gen- 
erations. They pass out so many 
“tips” that some of them are sure to 
win, and then they brag about these 
particular “wins,” and use them to 
entice new victims. 

This would be a very satisfactory 
system if the fellows who ran it would 
only guarantee you your profits for 
letting them gamble with your money. 
But they are very careful to save their 
own hides. In very fine print at the 
bottom of the letter which offers this 
$120-a-year sure-shot “service” are 
these significant words: 

“Although obtained from sources be- 
lieved accurate, our reports and opin- 
ions are not guaranteed. Moreover, 
they are given in strict confidence, for 
the use of clients only.” 

You see, this makes it perfectly safe 
for the tipsters. They get the money 
from you in advance for supplying 
you their secret “service,” but they 
assume no responsibility. They make 
sure of their own profits, but they 


haven’t enough confidence in their 
own system to guarantee you your 
profits. 


Of course, any child should know 
that if these professional tipsters knew 
as much about the market as they 
pretend to, they would use these tips 
for their own benefit and would clean 
up a fortune and go to Europe or some 
other place to live on their winnings. 
The fact that they have to work hard 
to pull in new victims is proof enough 
that the profits are not as certain as 
they would have the victim believe. 
And in any case if the victim loses 
everything he has and then “squeals,” 
the tipsters can refer back to that 
little proviso in fine print stating that 
they do not even guarantee the cor- 
rectness of their own reports. 

There are a great many different 
schemes which the tipsters practice. 
One of them recommends to us “five 
low priced stocks to buy now.” This 
concern sends us a numbered “appli- 
cation blank” which is made to look 
as if it was at least as valuable as a 
$1,000 United States bond. This “serv- 
ice” costs only $50 a year. It tells us 


that its “own staff has uncovered a 
profit situation which should prove 
highly profitable.” There is no promise 
that the deal will actually prove profit- 
able, but only that it “should” prove 





—Philadelphia Inquirer 
At It Again 


profitable. This is the old language 
of the race-track touts. 

Still another “service” issues a warn- 
ing against rival services and charges 
that they are not reliable. This “serv- 
ice” undertakes to teach you “stock 
market technique” by means of a 
series of lessons. They warn you not 
to depend on tips from brokers, since 
if these brokers could know what 
stocks to buy and sell “they would 
not need any customers but would 
prefer to deal exclusively for them- 
selves.” This is surely a frank ad- 
mission from a man who himself is 
profiting by that very game, while 
warning his victims of it. 

This man says: “I don’t care whether 
the market goes up or down. All I 
want is a piece out of the middle of 
the principal moves. I don’t expect 
to hit the exact tops or bottoms, The 
worst thing the market can do from 
my standpoint is stand still, so I can’t 
scalp for points.” 

You would think that victims would 
not continue to flock into the stock 
gambling game when they knew they 
were going to be “scalped for points” 
by the professional gamesters—but 
people will always gamble, and the 
mere fact that they are liable to be 
“scalped” or completely skinned is no 
deterrent to those who have the 
gambling mania in their veins. Hence 
the Pathfinder does not publish such 
facts for the purpose of trying to “re- 
form” the stock gamblers or even to 
save innocent people from being 
drawn into the game. It merely re- 
ports the conditions as they are. 

The National Better Business Bureau 
constantly issues reports of investi- 
gations of stock market and other get- 
rich-quick schemers and has done its 
best to save the victims from them- 
selves—but the effort has mostly been 
a failure, as the schemers can always 
run faster than their pursuers. 

SS os 


The Bureau of Fisheries is collect- 
ing data on and making scientific in- 
vestigation of the possibility of raising 
mussel shells on “farms” in an effort 
to develop a method of supplying mus- 
sel shells to the pear] button industry. 
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Planets Jupiter and 
Mars Back Off 


Well, it looks as if there isn’t goi: 
to be any war after all. At least t! 
planets are now presaging bett 
things. For months the planets Ju 
ter and Mars have been engaging in 
peculiar dance which is enough to tu; 
the heads of star gazers. Last fall the, 
started going toward each other lik, 
a pair of prize-fighters who really j 
tend to fight. Then they backed o/| 
also very much like prize-fighters 
times, 

Then they turned and started afte: 
each other again. And they kept this 
up until just a few days ago, when 
they turned and looked as if they wer. 
taking to the tall timber of heavenl|, 
space. June 1 the moon, in its firs! 
quarter, passed very close to both 
these planets but not directly ov 
them so as to blot them out. 

June 4 Mars and Jupiter were s 
very close to each other (only 16 
minutes of a degree) that you coul: 
only have stuck a small slice of th: 
moon in between them. And still th: 
one did not exactly pass over the othe: 
and produce what the astronomers cal! 
an “occultation” or blotting out. Such 
occultations of one planet by anothe: 
do occur, but only at very rare inter- 
vals. In fact it is almost an occur 
rence of a lifetime for two brilliant 
planets like Jupiter and Mars to get 
so close to each other as they are now. 

When we speak of “close,” this must 
be taken with several grains of sali. 
Although they appear to be very close, 
Jupiter is vastly farther away than 
Mars is. Mars is the planet which 
travels in a path about 40 million 
miles beyond the earth’s orbit. 

Jupiter is the “next” planet beyond 
Mars—but it’s a big jump. In fact 
Jupiter is 400 million miles from th« 
earth when it is at its nearest ap 
proach, So Jupiter is really some 36) 
millions of miles beyond Mars, right 
at this time when they appear so nea! 
each other. 

Mars is the god of war and Jupite: 
is supposed to be the King of Heaven 
When we can see for ourselves by th: 
evening sky that these two troubk 
makers have decided not to clinch bu! 
are backing away from each othe! 
it surely is a good sign. 

Mars is about half the diameter o! 
the earth—say 4,200 miles. Jupiter is 
vastly larger—say 85,000 miles in 
diameter. Mars isn’t so hot as he is 
sometimes represented. The _ lates! 
dope indicates that the temperature o: 
that planet is about 60 degrees below 
zero. If that isn’t cold enough for you 
you can consider Jupiter—where th: 
temperature is supposed to be around 
270 degrees below zero. 

It makes us shiver, even on this ho! 
day, just to write about it. 








Present Status of Repeal 


Looking over the easy victories in 
states that have already acted on re 
peal of the 18th amendment, many of 
the more enthusiastic wets are alread) 
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conceding themselves the fight. While 
Michigan, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, 
New Jersey, New York, Wyoming, 
Delaware, Nevada, Illinois and Indi- 
ana have already taken action, even 
the dry forces had these listed in the 
wet column, as evidenced by their 
failure to stage a real campaign 
against repeal. The drys are acting 
wisely by saving their ammunition for 
the states in which real fights will oc- 
cur, for they need carry only 13 states 
to block repeal and their task is really 
simpler than that of the wets. 

Unlike most amendments, repeal is 
receiving prompt attention; 33 states, 
including those in which the vote has 
already been taken, having provided 
the machinery for action this year. 
Arizona, Florida, Idaho, Missouri, Mon- 
tana and Utah are also expected to get 
things going this year, so that by the 
end of 1933 the country should have a 
pretty good idea whether it is going 
to be wet or dry. 

Only Georgia, Kansas, North Dako- 
ta, Colorado and Oklahoma have 
shown any inclination to postpone the 
issue, legislatures in the first three 
states adjourning without taking ac- 
tion, and the governors of the other 
two vetoing repeal resolutions. In 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Virginia no action will be possible un- 
til the legislation meets next year. All 
the other states have voted, or will 
vote, in 1933. 

Here is the way the wet forces see 
the situation: 

WET—Arizona, California, Connect- 
icut, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, Montana, Pennsylva- 
nia, Washington. 

GOOD PROSPECTS—Colorado, Flo- 
rida, Minnesota, New Mexico, Ohio, 
Oregon. 

HOPEFUL—lIowa, Kentucky, Maine, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Texas, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia. 

DOUBTFUL — Alabama, Georgia, 
Idaho, Mississippi, Nebraska, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Utah. 

DRY—Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma. 

The accuracy of this estimate may 
be judged by the fact that the 10 states 
voting so far were all wet. 

Postmaster General Farley states 
that if repeal fails taxes will be from 
S6 to $10 on each $100 income. 





Fishing License Fees 
Cut for Tourist Fishermen 


Here’s something every fisherman 
will want to cut out and paste in his 
hat—the one he wears fishing. Sev- 
eral states have adopted a reduced- 
rate, part-time, non-resident fishing 
license system this year designed to 
attract tourists and others who may 
have but a short time to visit in any 
one state. Talbott Denmead, of the 
Bureau of Fisheries, points out that 
this system permits a person to pur- 
chase a fishing license at a cost in 
proportion to the value given—gener- 
ally around the price of a resident 
license. 

A complete list of the states where 


part-time non-resident anglers’ licens- 
es are available, their duration and 
cost follows: 


Alabama ........ 7 days $2.00 
Arizona ......... 15 days 2.50 
RPROAMORE 2. ccccce 15 days 1.10 
ae soos 15 days 1.00 
I aes kod i ai 30 days 3.15 
0, ee 15 days 1.00 
New Hampshire . 3 days 1.35 
Oklahoma ....... 10 days 1.00 
eile cena 5 days 1.10 
West Virginia ... 1 day 1.00 
Wyoming ....... 5 days 1.50 
TERUG 2. cccces 5 days 1.50 


The price of a non-resident anglers’ 
license to fish in Deep Creek Lake, Md., 
has been reduced 50 per cent, and 
West Virginia will issue to residents of 
Ohio a non-resident anglers’ license to 
fish in the West Virginia waters of the 
Ohio river for the sum of $1.00. Mis- 
sissippi has increased the non-resident 
fee from $2.50 to $5.25, while Louisiana 
has reduced the non-resident fee from 
$5 to $2, and the resident fee from $1 
to 50 cents. North Dakota’s resident 
license fee has also been reduced from 
$1 to 50 cents. 





Late Season Helps Raise 
Prices of Farm Commodities 


Old Mother Nature can be given as 
much credit as any other one thing 
for the recent and continued rises in 
farm prices. And natural and man- 
made factors have combined to bring 
commodity prices up where the farm- 
er can begin to see his way clear. 

Crops this year are a week to 10 
days or more late throughout the 
country. Winter wheat is reported to 
be in the poorest condition on record. 
In its June report on the agricultural 
situation the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics says expectation of results 
from the new farm relief law with its 
provisions for controlled production 
and for drastic monetary changes has 
continued to influence wheat, cotton, 
hogs and butter toward higher prices. 

The reduction in wheat prospects 
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is mostly in winter wheat in the west- 
ern part of the main wheat belt, and in 
wheats in the Pacific Northwest. It is 
expected that the soft winter wheat 
crop will be nearly as large as last 
year. Spring wheat went into the 
ground almost 10 days late but due to 
moisture conditions being so favor- 
able, that will make little difference. 

The carry-over of wheat on June 30 
is expected to be as large, if not con- 
siderably larger than last year’s carry- 
over. Canada is reported to have had 
nearly 75,000,000 bushels more wheat 
on hand May 1 than a year ago. The 
total supplies of wheat in North 
America, says the bureau, are about 
40,000,000 bushels larger that at this 
time last year—enough to supply 
America and Canada nearly a whole 
year. 

But foreign wheat prices have not 
followed the advance in domestic mar- 
kets. Rather, they have been influ- 
enced more by the large world sup- 
plies of this grain and the slow demand 
for it from importing countries be- 
cause of their own surpluses. 

eg 
WHY PAY MORE? 

A Chicago packer was recently try- 
ing to make a deal with an artist for 
an oil painting which was to be hung 
in his exhibit at the Fair. The picture 
was to show a huge mother hog and 
a litter of pigs, life size. The packer 
inquired: “How much are you goin’ 
to charge me?” 

The painter replied: “In normal 
times I wouldn’t do such a picture for 
less than $1,000, but in view of the 
present conditions I will do it for 
$400.” 

“Four hundred dollars fer jest a 
picture of an old sow and some pigs!” 
exclaimed the packer in disgust. “Why, 
man, don’t you know that I can buy 
that much real pork, right on the hoof, 
fer not over $22!” 

And so he decided not to have the 
picture done but to use some old 
lithographed posters instead. 

eee 
THE GROWER MUST GET MORE—Pathfinder Slogan 
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FOREIGN 


ENGLAND 

With Vesuvius erupting again in 
Italy and the long-advertised “world 
economic conference” erupting in 
London, sensation lovers are in for 
plenty of excitement. The British lion 
is roaring like the devil in scripture— 
and it is not hard to see what he is 
roaring about. He had everything all 
nicely fixed and coming his way only 
a few short weeks ago, 

He had gone off the gold standard 
himself and fallen back on a depre- 
ciated currency, so as to compete with 
the other nations which are on a de- 
preciated basis. Then he created a 
vast “equalization” fund with which 
these foreign moneys were to be arti- 
ficially “pegged.” His special object 
was to “peg” the U. S. dollar. 

Then came the action of President 
Roosevelt, like a bolt out of a clear 
sky, declaring that the United States 
was off the gold standard. This vig- 
orous policy at Washington (which 
was totally unlooked for) knocked the 
pins out from under Mr. Bull and his 
little plan. The worst of it was that 
the Washington authorities had not 
tipped off the London inner circle in 
advance, as has often been the case— 
and so Mr. Bull could not adopt his 
usual practice of making something on 
the side by “hedging.” 

The London schemers have done 
their best to force President Roose- 
velt’s hand, but do not seem to have 
succeeded very well. They even caus- 
ed rumors to be sent out that Roose- 
velt was himself going over to Lon- 
don, to attend the great conference 
and personally direct matters—just as 
President Wilson did during the 
World war. Of course there was not 
the slightest basis of truth in this 
yarn, as President Roosevelt realizes 
that he has his work cut out for him 
at home and he is not likely to go run- 
ning off to Europe chasing fireflies. 

There never before has been a world 
conference which has been press- 
agented as much as this one. Barnum 
could not have done it better. Nobody 
has really expected that anything defi- 
nite would come of the conference— 
but it was something which had to be 
got over. President Roosevelt did ev- 
erything possible to smooth the way 
for definite results and he indicated 
that the United States would certainly 
do its part in any international pro- 
gram. But he also let it be under- 
stood that the time is past when the 
Europeans can start all the music and 
let good old Uncle Sam pay the fiddler. 

The whole world undoubtedly is 
lined up against the United States in 
these matters, The debtor nations 
claim they have nothing to pay their 
debts with and they argue that the 
United States must pay a fancy price 
for any trade it gets in future, by 
giving still further credits and con- 
cessions. The British pound sterling 
is now worth around $4 in U. S. mon- 
ey. Before Britain went off the gold 





standard the rate was about $4.87. 
The devaluation of the dollar by the 
action of our government has thas re- 
sulted in robbing John Bull of one of 
those nice little rake-offs on which he 
had grown fat for a couple of cen- 
turies. 

President Roosevelt in his instruc- 
tions to the American delegation to 
London told the members that he ex- 
pected them to show a little speed and 
also put some “stuff” on the ball this 
lime. In other words they are not to 
consider this just a pleasant little jun- 
keting trip at public expense with 
nothing to show for it, as has been 
the case with all the “missions” which 
have been sent abroad since we were 
drawn into the World war. The scene 
is all set for something big—but it 
looks as if Casey is more than likely to 
strike out, 

FRANCE 

An unusually cordial greeting was 
given to Jesse Isidor Straus, the new 
U. S. ambassador to France. All ele- 
ments realize that 
great difficulties 
are involved in the 
relationsof France 
to the United 
States and _ that 
Ambassador Straus 
has a very hard 
job on his hands. 
The French are al- 
ready finding new 
cause to criticize 
the United States 
because of our ac- 
tion in going off the gold standard 
and declaring that all the debts of the 
United States and the interest thereon 
may hereafter be paid in any money 
which is “legal tender,” even though 
the bargain was lo pay in gold. France 
is still paying her own debts in gold 
(except she is paying nothing to Un- 
cle Sam)—and she is now the only 
leading nation which is on the gold 
standard. This has brought a crisis 
in French affairs. Wide differences 
of view are developing as to the course 
France should pursue. 

France is patching up a trade agree- 
ment with Soviet Russia under which 
it is hoped that both sides will benefit. 
France, in this agreement, omitted 
saying anything about the great vol- 
ume of debts which Russia under the 
old regime owed to the French people. 
It looks as if the French have given up 
all hope of ever collecting this old 
debt. 

France is still unable to balance her 
budget, as she continues to vote heavy 
grants to military and other unproduc- 
tive purposes, while at the same time 
her tax system is failing to produce 
the revenue counted on. 


GERMANY 


At a conference in Berlin attended 
by American and other foreign bank- 
ers, it was explained by President 
Schacht of the Reichsbank that Ger- 
many will have to declare a mora- 
torium of payments of war debts to 
the other countries or she will soon 
be drained of all her gold. Germany 
however will aim to meet her private 
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obligations, he said. Schacht dec}ar. 
ed Germany would not again allow th, 
workers to be robbed by being pai, 
in fiat money. 

A series of far-reaching meas 
designed to pull Germany out of | 
hole are being adopted by the H 
government. A gigantic issue of t: 
ury notes is to be floated to carry | 
large-scale public works. Wages 
to be low but sure. Germans 
have evaded taxes in the past ar 
be forgiven if they will come wu; 
the mark and make liberal donat 
to the public works fund. 

Interest rates on agricultural de}; 
are to be reduced to 4% per cen! 
the government paying any an 
above that. Bachelors are to be taxed 
for the benefit of married cou); 
Germans have been alarmed to find 
that the birth-rate in Germany )}: 
sunk the lowest of any European cou: 
try. Hence women are to be encou: 
aged to give up their jobs in the indus. 
tries and take husbands and cultivat 
the old-time ideal of the Germa 
“three K’s”—“Kirche, Kueche, Kinde: 
—church, cooking and children. 

A sensation was caused when th; 
Nazis captured the recent election in 
Danzig. Danzig is the old Germa: 
port on the Baltic sea which was taken 
away by the Versailles treaty and 
made a “Free City,” under interna 
tional control through the League of 
Nations. Danzig is connected with 
Poland by a strip of land called th 
“Polish Corridor.” The victory of th: 
Nazis at Danzig is an important link 
in the new German policy of restoring 
German territory to the pre-war basis 

It would take very little for the Ge: 
mans to capture Danzig in the military 
sense as they have now taken it in th: 
political sense. The Poles are much 
alarmed over this and other dangers 
which cloud the horizon. There is 
talk that Poland is willing to restor 
the Polish Corridor to Germany pro- 
vided Poland can seize a slice of th 
rich Ukraine (which is over the bor 
der in Soviet Russia). 

The newly constituted Evangelica! 
Church of the Reich is having difficul |) 
in harmonizing some of the discordan! 
elements. Chancellor Hitler has prow 
ised religious freedom to the Germa! 
people and has declared that the gov 
ernment does not wish to interfere in 
any way with religion. Dr. Fridrich 
von Bodelschwingh, a popular Luther- 
an exhorter and relief worker, hai 
been chosen as the first bishop of th 
new church. In his inaugural sermo! 
he declared that “the church has 4 
earnest desire to help whole-hearte: 
ly in Germany’s upbuilding. 

A rather serious clash has bee: 
caused by the action of the Hitler 
regime in removing a _ promine!! 
Catholic professor in the universit) 
of Breslau. 


Oo 


ROAD HOGS ARE SINNERS 


In a new compilation of sins Dr 
L. D. Young, pastor of the Abbey Pres- 
byterian Church at Dallas, Tex., lis!s 
such transgressions as “road hogging. | 
worrying, criticizing, “inferiority con 
plex,” “being a lone wolf,” and nu 
merous sins of class distinction. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Sumner Welles, the new ambassa- 
dor to Cuba, is believed to be especial- 
ly fitted for such a delicate task in 
such a troublesome period in that is- 
ijand’s history. That President Roose- 
velt attaches ex- 
treme importance 
to the job is shown 
by the fact that 
Ambassador 
Welles was his 
choice as Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

For several 
years a chief of the 
Latin American 
division of the 
State Department, 
Mr. Welles has 
spent his entire 
career on prob- 
lems dealing with 
our relations with Central and South 
American republics. He negotiated 
with the Dominican Republic for 
withdrawal of the Marines, and dur- 
ing the World war had a special mis- 
sion to Argentina, where he combat- 
ed the work of German influences. 

After questioning 3,000 women, Dr. 
Otis W. Caldwell of Columbia univer- 
sity declares that 98 per cent of them 
are strongly influenced by supersti- 
tions. 

The least known but one of the most 
powerful dictators in a world full of 
dictators is Lieut. Gen. Sadao Araki, 
the Japanese Secretary for War. Call- 
ed by the emperor to this most im- 
portant post when the army in Man- 
churia and the cabinet were at odds, 
Araki is by ancient Japanese custom 
practically free to act with the army 
as he sees fit, without consulting any- 
one but the Emperor, to whom alone 
he is responsible. He has reawakened 
the old Samurai creed of “live danger- 
ously,” and frankly states that Japan 
has a right to expand and will expand 
to meet its needs. 

“Just a bit of human shark bait,” 
is the way Van Campen Heilner, a 
New York naturalist, describes him- 
self. Heilner spends three months of 
each year strolling about the bottom 
of some tropical sea in a diving suit, 
observing the different kinds of aquat- 
ic life. He is especially interested in 
sharks, and says they are the stupid- 
est of fish. There are 250 varieties 
with only six dangerous to man. He 
classes the barracuda and the octopus 
as the most dangerous to a submarine 
Stroller, and insists that he firmly be- 
lieves in sea serpents, although he has 
never seen one, nor met anyone who 
has, 

Because of so much parental dis- 
cord and our overemphasis on “text 
book knowledge,” Dr. Kenneth E. 
Appel, University of Pennsylvania 
psychiatrist, predicts that at least a 
million of our youngsters, now nor- 
mal, will have a touch of insanity at 
some period in their lives. 

Cully A. Cobb of Atlanta, Ga., editor 
of the Southern Ruralist since 1919 
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(now Progressive Farming and South- 
ern Ruralist), has been selected as 
cotton production administrator. Born 
in Prospect, Tenn., and a graduate of 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal college, he has spent his whole 
life in the cotton country, and except 
for two years as high school super- 
intendent his entire career has been 
devoted to Southern agricultural prob- 
lems. He is 39 years of age, is married, 
has two children, and is a Democrat, 
a Baptist and a Mason. 

Milburn Lincoln Wilson, the wheat 
production administrator, was born in 
Iowa in 1885, attended Lowa State 
college and the University of Wiscon- 
sin, farmed in Nebraska and Montana 
several years, and then conducted in- 
vestigations in various lines for the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, later 
becoming head of the division of 
management and costs. After heading 
the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics at Montana State college he 
went abroad, in 1929, to study wheat 
conditions in Europe and Asia. 

Guy C. Shepard fitted himself for 
administrator in charge of trade agree- 
ments, processing and distribution of 
packing house products, by engaging 
in the meat packing industry himself 
for 40 years. He is another lowan, 
born on a farm near Mondamin in 
1873. Starting as a $6 office boy with 
the South Omaha plant of a packing 
company in 1891, Shepard was vice 
president in charge of hog and pork 
production when he retired from the 
business two years ago. 

Chester Davis, appointed produc- 
tion administrator, has worked on his 
father’s farm and as a hired hand. 
Born at Dallas county, I[a., he work- 
ed his way through Grinnell college, 
bought his own farm and worked it, 
and entered newspaper work in 1914. 
He organized the Montana Department 
of Agriculture in 1921 and was its 
chief for four years. Since then he 
has been active in cooperative mar- 
keting. 

Mrs. George H. Dern, wife of the 
Secretary of War, is distinctly a family 
woman, in spite of eight years spent 
as first lady of the state of Utah. She 
meets people, talks charmingly and 
easily,and partakes of all the social life 
necessary to her 
husband’s position, 
yet it is quite evi- 
dent that these ac- 
tivities are part of 
her husband’s ca- 
reer, in which she 
takes a lively inter- 
est, rather than a 
game she is playing 
for its own sake. 

While many of the 
women in official 
Washington life go 
in for careers or hobbies of their own 
as an outside interest, Mrs. Dern says 
she feels the need of no such occupa- 
tion. Looking after her husband and 
five grown children, two of whom are 
in college, is quite enough to keep her 
busy and contented. 

Former Judge William H. Thomp- 
son of Grand Island, Nebr., ran for 





» 
Congress in 1890 and for the U. S. 
Senate in 1901, being defeated both 


times; but he now comes to the Senate 
as the appointee of Gov. Charles W. 
Bryan (brother of the late William 
Jennings Bryan) to filg the vacancy 
caused by the death of Senator Robert 


B. Howell. Long a friend of the 
Bryans and an active supporter of 


their policies, this is the third time he 
has been appointed by the governor to 
an official position. He is 79 years 
old and was born in a log cabin near 
Perryville, Ohio. He settled in Grand 
Island in 1881 after practicing law at 
Brush Creek, Ia., for several years. It 
was at the latter place that he married 
Nettie Hutchinson. He has_ been 
banker, county attorney and Mayor at 
Grand Island. 

Robert Peet Skinner, dean of the U. 
S. diplomatic corps, has spent 36 years 
of his life in representing America 
abroad. In 1886 he was appointed 
consul at Marseilles, France, and has 
since been consul-general at Hamburg, 
London, Paris, Berlin and Minister to 
Greece. During the war he was head 
of the organization which purchased 
all nitrates for the Allies ammunition. 
He negotiated a treaty with Abyssinia 
in 1903, and represented the United 
States in adjusting claims of England, 
France, Germany and Holland against 
Liberia. He was born in Massillon, 
Ohio, in 1866, went through the local 
high school, and then became owner 
and editor of the Massillon Inde- 
pendent, marrying Helen Wales in 
1897 and selling the paper the same 
year. He is an Episcopalian and a 
Republican. 

Lucille O’Donnell, who graduated 
from the Mingo (la.) high school this 
spring, thought she was an orphan, 
for she had spent most of her life in 
several charitable institutions and as 
the adopted child of a Jasper county 
family. Now her father, who was re- 
ported killed in a railroad wreck 17 
years ago, has located her and they are 
reunited. 

eee 


CHICAGO RACKET TRIBUTE 

Chicago’s 168 rackets exacted $165,- 
000,000 from business men and organi- 
zations in that city last year. Accord- 
ing to a report by Gordon Hostetter, 
secretary of the Employers Associa- 
tion, this was as much as it cost to run 
the Windy City government for that 


period. A federal grand jury is now 
investigating the racketeering trade 
associations and unions there. This 


tribute from honest working folks 
must be wiped out, says Uncle Sam. 
—_———_.. go 

MARK TWAIN AS A REPORTER 

Mark Twain, when he was working 
on a newspaper once, was sent to re- 
port a wedding. He told all about the 
ceremony, in his quaint way, and 
closed with this: 

“Conspicuous among the wedding 
gifts was a ton of coal that had been 
in the bride’s family for five genera- 
tions. This was much admired, by 
reason of its old-time massiveness— 
it being much heavier than the tons 
of coal of today.” 











CURRENT 
EVENTS 


FOREST ARMY 


At end of first month more than 
25,000 checks, totaling $300,000, are 
sent to homes of boys in the Conserva- 
tion Corps of the 4th Corps Area, 
which includes seven southern states. 

Robert Fechner, director of refores- 
tation work, takes 
full responsibility 
for the Conserva- 
tion Corps’s buy- 
ing 200,000 kits 
for the boys from 
a New York house 
at $1.40 each in- 
stead of getting 
the type used by 
the Army and 
Navy which costs 
something like 75 
to 85 cents, when 
Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee investigates. Col. 
Louis Howe, Secretary to the Presi- 
dent, denies he exerted any influence 
in the deal. 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Roosevelt 
an experimental reforestation camp 
for unmarried, unemployed young 
women is established in Bear Mountain 
Park under the direction of the First 
Lady and Secretary of Labor Perkins 
and financed by federal relief funds. 

Reduction of the officer personnel 
of the Army is obviated when 6,000 of- 
ficers are required to supervise Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps camps. 


PEOPLE 


Russell T. Sherwood, long-missing 
New York accountant and friend of 
former Mayor James J. Walker, re- 
turns and says he had no connection 
with Walker’s financial affairs. He 
claims the reason he disappeared so 
mysteriously and completely was his 
loyalty to the former mayor. Not- 
withstanding, he is ordered to appear 
before a federal court in New York to 
explain his refusal to return and testi- 
fy in the Seabury inquiry. 

Dr. Harold Willis Dodds is chosen 
by the Princeton University Board of 
Trustees as president of that institu- 
tion. Dr. Dodds is well known as an 
authority on political subjects. 

Ray Richards of Denville, N. J., is 
“exhumed” after spending 17 days in 
a grave 6 feet under ground as a pub- 
licity stunt. He was to stay 42 days. 

Louise Popp, a New York telephone 
operator, picks the lucky ticket and 
wins $118,500 in the Irish Hospi- 
tal Sweepstakes lottery. Postmaster 
General James A. Farley liberalizes 
rules restricting press associations 
from disseminating news concerning 
lottery winners. He considers the 
stories of lottery winners as news. 

Rep. Loring M. Black, jr., of Brook- 
lyn, announces his candidacy for nomi- 
nation as mayor of New York City. 

Zeppo Marx, of the famous Marx 








Robert Fechner 


brothers, loses jewelry and other ar- 
ticles valued at $37,000 when his 
sumptuous apartment at Los Angeles 
is robbed twice within a few days. 

Former Senator James A. Reed of 
Missouri suffers cuts on forehead and 
body bruises in an airplane accident 
at Tulsa, Okla. 

Wilbur Glenn Voliva, who still con- 
tends that the earth is flat, is flat 
financially. Receivers are appointed 
for the business interests of the re- 
ligious colony at Zion, Ill. 


WASHINGTON 


President Roosevelt takes first swim 
in the new “gift” swimming pool con- 
structed at the White House for his 
special use. Mrs. Roosevelt joined him 
in his first dip in the new pool. 

The Washington Post, a daily news- 
paper, is sold at public auction for 
$825,000, but who the purchaser is still 
remains a mystery. 

It looks as if the Morgans are going 
to develop the Tennessee valley, but 
they are college professors instead of 
financiers. The three-man _ board 
known as the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority consists of Arthur E. Morgan, 
president of Antioch college, Harcourt 
E. Morgan, president of the University 
of Tennessee, and David E. Lilienthal, 
of Wisconsin, recently appointed by 
President Roosevelt. 

Rush of work causes Government 
Printing Office to go back on the six- 
day week basis. 

During the Senate investigation of 
the J. P. Morgan Co., a circus came to 
town and somebody with an idea for 
publicity stunts escorted a feminine 
midget to the Capitol, introduced her 
to Mr. Morgan and lifted her to his 
lap while photographers snapped their 
pictures. The stunt so riled the Sen- 


ate Banking Committee that Chairman 
Fletcher appealed to newspapers not 
to publish such pictures because he 
considered it a shame and an outrage. 

Dr. James Shera Montgomery, chap- 
lain of the House of Representatives 
resigns his pastorate of the Metropoli- 





Dr. James Shera Montgomery, chaplain 
of the House. 
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tan Memorial Methodist Episcop,| 
Church because of ill health. 

When Congress votes to restrict th; 
economies proposed by him on ve; 
erans allowances President Roosevye}; 
warns Democratic House leaders th» 
new increases in these allowan 
voted by Senate and amounting 
$40,000,000, must be met by new taxes 
But the President issues executiy; 
order fixing new higher levels of c: 
pensation for service-connected « 
abilities of veterans, 

Depression causes end of the Na- 
tional Oratorical Contest on the C 
stitution, after 10 years of fruit! 
work. 


AVIATION 


Capt. Frank Hawks flies from Los 
Angeles to Floyd Bennett Field, New 
York, in 13 hours 
27 minutes. He 
used a new robot 
pilot much of th: 
way. The previ- 
ous non-stop trans 
continental record 
was 17 hours 3 
minutes, establish 
ed by Capt. Hawks 
in 1929. 

Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd 

Capt. Hawks is unanimous!\ 

elected vice presi- 
dent of the National Aeronautics A 
sociation. 

Fire in the E hangar at Rooseve'l! 
Field, New York, causes damage t 
planes and building estimated 
$250,000. 

Jimmy Mattern, young Texas air 
man, takes off from Floyd Bennett 
Field, New York, in a solo attempt to 
beat the around the world flight record 
of eight days 15 hours established by 
Wiley Post and Harold Gatty. 


TAXES 


District of Columbia division of the 
A. A. A. announces that more than 7) 
per cent of the Federal Government's 
revenues from excise taxes levied 
under the revenue act of 1932 is paid 
by motorists. 

Thirty-seven of the 45 state legis- 
latures in session this year voted in- 
creases in taxes or imposed new taxes. [7 

The three per cent of electricity tax 4 
is finally saddled on the producer by 
the House and Senate conferees. 

General tax receipts in the District 
of Columbia are reported to be 65 [7 
per cent lower than for the previous 
fiscal year, 


PROHIBITION 
Jouett Shouse, president of the As- 
sociation Against the Prohibition 


Amendment, says the economic condi 
tion of the country requires repeal of 


the 18th amendment in 1933. Both 
Shouse and Farley predict repeal this 
year. 


The New York State Alcoholic Bev 
erage Control law bars the sale of 3.2 
beer in 20,000 lunch rooms, coffe: 
shops, hot dog stands, soft drink coun i 
ters, gasoline stations, etc. : 

The average potency of legal 3.2 pe 


cent beer is now 2.8 per cent. A¢ 
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cording to James M. Doran, commis- 
sioner of industrial alcohol, the beer 
one now buys isn’t so green as the first 
new beer was, and it is getting better. 
He thinks beer will be cheaper. 

Here’s a good one. A Washington 
prohibition agent raids his own garage. 
But the police found 620 quarts of 
whisky belonging to a colored tenant. 

Bishop James Cannon, jr., appeals to 
the South to defeat repeal of the 18th 
amendment. 

Dr. Howard Russell, founder of the 
Antisaloon League of America, calls on 
all “true patriots” to join in a deter- 
mined fight against legal beer and 
movements to repeal the 18th amend- 


RAILROADS 


Joseph B. Eastman, a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the past 10 years, is slated for the post 
of railroad coordinator under the ad- 
ministration’s railroad bill. 

Ten Eastern railroads file suit in 
United States District Court at New 
York to prevent the Seatrain Lines 
Inc., from operating a rail-water-rail 
service between Hoboken and New 
Orleans. 

Union Pacific Railroad announces it 
will put a new type of streamlined, 
lightweight, motor-driven passenger 
train into operation within six months. 


EDUCATION 
Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, former 


president of Harvard university, says 
care for the American child’s physi- 
cal welfare has retarded his mental 
development. He thinks our physi- 
cians are partly responsible for this 
because they have been advising par- 
ents not to send their children to 
school so young. 

Denver high school authorities an- 
nounce plans for an experiment begin- 
ning with the opening of school next 
fall that is designed to improve secon- 
dary education and create a closer 
cooperation between high schools and 
colleges. 


FARMING 


A report to the Senate by Comptrol- 
ler General Raymond McCarl on the 
result of a year’s investigation of the 
Farm 


now defunct Federal Board 
shows that large 
sums of the 
board’s $500,000,- 
000 revolving fund 
were used by the 
Farmers’ National 
Grain Corp. and 
its agencies for 
things not author- 
ized by the board. 
The grain corpo- 
ration borrowed 
millions from the 
board, the report 
reveals, at one- 
eighth of one per 
cent and loaned it to farmers at in- 
terest rates as high as seven per cent. 
Henry Morgenthau, jr., of the new 
Farm Credit Administration, announc- 
es he will make his own intensive in- 
vestigation. 

According to reports of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics the in- 





Compt.Gen.McCarl 


creased cotton consumption in recent 
weeks is reducing the world stocks of 
that product which are still enormous- 
ly large. The American Cotton Coop- 
erative and the American Farm Bureau 
Association recommend a 30 per cent 
acreage reduction in the current cot- 
ton crop. 

New York and New Jersey join 
forces to control the price of milk to 
improve the condition of their large 
number of dairy farmers. The mini- 
mum retail price for grade A milk de- 
livered to a consumer’s doorstep in 
either state is 13 cents a quart. Farmer 
is assured 5% cents a quart for grade 
A and four cents for other grades. 

The general index of farm prices ad- 
vanced from 53 to 62 during the month 
ending May 15, representing a gain of 
about 17 per cent. 


CRIME 


Eleven convicts, eight of them mur- 
derers and bank robbers, escape from 
the state penitentiary at Lansing, 
Kans., by taking two guards and war- 
den Kirk Parather along as hostages. 
After releasing the warden and guards 
the gang forced many citizens to act 
as shields for them along the route of 
their get-away and committed numer- 
ous robberies, including a bank at 
Chelsea, Okla. Later two are captured. 

Two lifers escape from the Okla- 
homa state penitentiary but are cap- 
tured boarding a train. 

Eight persons, including Walter 
McGee, 28, ex-convict and two wom- 
en, are indicted at Kansas City, Mo., 
for the kidnaping of Mary McElroy, 
daughter of City Manager F. H. Mc- 
Elroy, who paid $30,000 for her re- 
lease. Both the city’s dailies with- 
held the news of the crime until the 
young lady’s safe return. 

Crusaders open nation-wide cam- 
paign against racketeering with the 
slogan “the gangster and his political 
ally must go.” 


COURTS 

Mrs. Anne E. Pleasant, wife of for- 
mer Governor Ruffin Pleasant, of 
Louisiana, files suit in Baton Rouge 
court against Senator Huey P. Long, 
charging defamation of character and 
asking $250,000 damages 

Judge J. H. Hawkins, of the Blue 
Ridge Circuit Superior Court at Mari- 
etta, Ga., holds that the legalization of 
3.2 per cent beer was unconstitutional 
and rules that dry states can prevent 
the transportation of the beverage on 
their highways. 

U. S. Supreme Court grants Maj. 
Charles A. Shepard, now under life 
sentence for poisoning his wife, a re- 
view of his trial. 

Supreme Court upholds profit shar- 
ing of American Tobacco Co. accord- 
ing to a by-law adopted by the stock- 
holders of the company in 1912, but 
orders study by the courts of such 
bonuses to officials. 


GENERAL 


Explosion and fire in the Richfield 
plant of the Signal Hill (Cal.) oil fields 
kill 11 persons, injure 18 others and 
cause great property damage. 

According to the National Organiza- 


tion to Reduce Public Expenditures 
most states have already reduced their 
expenses approximately 10 per cent 
below last year. 

Visitors to the Muscle Shoals power 
house are barred because of reports 
of threatened sabotage. 

GOVERNMENT 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
loans China $50,000,000 with which to 
buy American wheat and cotton. 

Recent circulars under which Treas- 
ury bills are issued and signed by 
Undersecretary of 
the Treasury Dean 
G. Acheson, elimi- 
nated the gold 
clause even before 
that act was pass- 
ed by Congress. 
As stated in last 
week’s issue this 
act eliminates the 
gold clause from 
all contracts, pub- 
lic and private. 

While the na- 
tional debt is in- 
creasing at the rate 
of $10,000,000 a 
day and now totals more than $21,850,- 
000,000 there is no need for immediate 
alarm. In August, 1919, our national 
debt was at its highest—$26,596,700,- 
600, and the federal deficit on June 30 
is expected to be only $1,700,000,000 as 
compared with more than $2,600,000,- 
000 a year ago. 

President Roosevelt reveals that he 
expects to save a billion dollars in 
governmental expenses next year 
through reorganization, reduced sal- 
aries, dismissals, and complete elimi- 
nation of some government agencies. 

Attorney General Cummings reports 
that he has sent to the field offices of 
the Bureau of Investigation the names 
of more than 1,000 persons suspected 
of gold hoarding. 

DEATHS 

William Muldoon, 88, New York 
state boxing commissioner and veteran 
sportsman, at Purchase, New York. 

John Hunter Tennant, 64, at St. Vin- 
cent’s hospital in New York City. For 
26 years Mr. Tennant was managing 
editor of the New York Evening 
World, which merged with The Tele- 
gram in 1931. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 82, newspaper 
and magazine publisher, at his home 
in Philadelphia after a long illness. He 
was head of the Curtis Publishing Co. 
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Spain’s National Sport 
Losing Its Appeal 


The national sport in Spain for 
more than 1,000 years, the bullfight 
in that country seems headed for the 
same oblivion to which Americans 
have consigned miniature golf, mah 
jong and flagpole sitting. 

With record “gates” only 15 years 
ago, when the colorful Joselito was 
at his best, the sport is now distinctly 
on the wane, with 400 fewer bulls 
being killed in 1932 than in 1% 
decline of 30 per cent. In the United 
States, “throwing the bull” has de- 
clined even more. 

Several reasons can be given for 
this change. Senor Julia must be con- 
sidered, for he has been offered a 
small fortune by the bullfighters for 
his society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. Julia is putting on 
pressure wherever it may be applied 
to advantage, and already has the gov- 
ernment officials listening respectful- 
ly to him, even if they are patrons of 
the sport themselves. 

But economic and intellectual rea- 
sons probably carry more weight than 
the moral appeal of Senor Julia. Bull- 
fighting has long been the sport of the 
aristocracy, with the common people 
sitting in the bleachers and looking on 
(for a price), worshiping the pro- 
fessionals as the Dons became too soft 
for the sport. It was the only thing 
that happened except for births, mar- 
riages, and deaths. Now the common 
people are acquiring education, and 
with it outside interests. 

The republican government is try- 
ing to better the condition of the peo- 
ple by breaking up the vast estates 
of the Dons, and with the passing of 
the estates and the enormous fortunes 
which controlled them, bull-breeding 
will stop. The breeding of fine bulls 
has been considered the proper thing 
for a Grandee for centuries; and they 
kept it up as a matter of pride, even 
though they lost money on every bull 
raised. Now the promotor will have 
to go to the expense of raising his 
own bulls, eating heavily into the 





profits of a sport which already had 


The most degraded part of bullfighting, 
showing armored picador plunging his pike 
into the bull as the bull gores the horse. 








Sketches made at a bullfight by The Path- 


finder travel editor. In the upper picture 
a pig-tailed matador is waving his scarlet 
cloak while maneuvering the enraged ani- 
mal for the death thrust. Below—another 
bull catches a matador and tosses him. 


an enormous overhead. A good fight- 
ing bull is worth from $200 to $300. 

The bullfight is distinctly a Spanish 
pastime, with Mexico and other Span- 
ish American countries indulging, but 
nobody else. While other people can 
appreciate its color, and the grace 
of a skilled matador such as Joselito 
or Belmonte, few can enjoy the ex- 
treme cruelty. 

Six bulls are usually killed at each 
bullfight, and each separate fight is 
divided into three divisions. First 
comes the grand entry, all participants, 
except the bulls, parading around the 
arena in colorful costumes and stop- 
ping before the president’s box to re- 
ceive the key to the bull cells. 

The supernumeraries now leave the 
arena, while the picadors, mounted on 
wretched blindfolded horses, take 
their place against the barrier. The 
door is opened and a bull emerges, 
enraged by the affixing in his shoulder 
of an iron pin, to which the breeder’s 
colors have been attached. The bull 
at once attacks the mounted picadors, 
usually goring the helpless horse as 
the picador attempts to ward off the 
attack with a short, pointed lance. 
More than 6,000 horses are killed an- 
nually in this manner. The prowess 
of a bull is reckoned by the number 
of horses he kills. 

At the sound of a trumpet the dead 
horses are dragged off and the pica- 
dors retire, while the banderilleros 
place themselves 20 or 30 yards from 
the bull, and by violent gestures entice 
him to charge. The banderilleros are 
each equipped with two banderillas— 
darts about 18 inches long to which 
colored paper ribbons are attached— 
and they step toward the charging 
bull, trying to plant the darts in the 
beast’s shoulders and step aside just 
in time to avoid the horns. Should 
the animal not charge repeatedly, ex- 
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plosive darts are used which make th, 
now thoroughly crazed animal da: 
madly at anything that moves. 

When the bull is thoroughly tire: 
the banderilleros retire and the mat 
dor enters the arena—alone with t} 
bull. With the greatest unconcern | 
will seemingly ignore the bull, ev: 
if it charges, until he has paid h 
respects to the president and ded 
cated the death of the animal to son 
ranking person in the stands. 

Tossing his hat behind him, he a; 
proaches the bull and maneuvers hi) 
to the center of the ring with muc! 
formality, causing him to lunge at th: 
tiny red muleta, and, if expert, givin 
a wonderful exhibition of grace, tin- 
ing, and courage. The matador wh 
can sway just enough to be missed })\ 
the horns by only a fraction of a: 
inch is idolized. It is said that 
Joselito would kneel before the char: 
ing bull, avoiding it only by the sway- 
ing of his body. He was finally killed 
by a bull, when he misjudged its spee« 
by a fraction of an inch. The Path 
finder travel editor attended a bul! 
fight in Spain in which the famous 
Belmonte was badly gored. 

The skillful kill is made with a 
sword, either when the bull is charg- 
ing toward him, or when he has ma 
neuvered it to a standing position di- 
rectly in front of him, so that he may 
pause dramatically a moment befor 
lunging the sword with a downward 
motion behind his shoulder and int 
his heart. 

Eddie Cantor, in the movie called 
“The Kid from Spain,” exhibits a 
marvelous dexterity in avoiding th« 
bull. How he does it is a mystery. 








DO YOU KNOW THAT 


J. P. Morgan, head of the House of 
Morgan, international bankers, could 
collect $3 a day for each day he testi- 
fied as a witness before the Senaté 
Banking Committee. But he pays his 
people better; each person who at- 
tends one of his directors’ meetings 
gets (or got) a $20 goldpiece. 

Pedestrians on all hard surfaced 
highways in Delaware must carry 
some kind of a light at night, accord- 
ing to a recently enacted law. 

The South still pays out more than 
$8,000,000 annually in pensions to Con- 
federate veterans, their widows and 
in some cases their servants. 

Georgia has a law prohibiting the 
sale of any kind of beverage that even 
looks like beer. 

Kentucky has stored away in ware- 
houses 5,000,000 gallons of pre-war 
whisky along with 4,000,000 gallons 
made since 1928. 

Reno, Nev., has a rival in the divorce 
business. Instead of seeking it at 
Reno many folks now do so at Las 
Vegas, that state. 

———____< 
WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 


An advertisement in the Fargo (N. 
Dak.) Forum—Roan MILKING Short- 
horn BULL, 18 moriths. The kind you 
read about. Lawrence DEEHR, Tolna. 
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~ AVIATION 


Shortly after the Akron crash it was 
rumored that the Navy would close the 
Naval Air Station at Lakehurst, N. J. 
Despite these reports, says Lieut. 
Comdr. Jesse Kenworthy, commandant 
of the station, “we have had no official 
notification from Washington.” Pres- 
ent indications are, he says, that the 
station will be kept open for some 
time, at least, because the Macon is 
scheduled to be housed there from late 
in June until October. 

Incidentally, there are those who be- 
lieve that the one man in the Navy who 
could have steered the Akron through 
the storm which destroyed it and 
brought it safely to port again is 
Comdr. Charles E. Rosendahl, former 
skipper of the Los Angeles. He has 
had more experience in handling 
lighter-than-air craft than any other 
man in the Navy. But due to a tradi- 
tional or antiquated rule in that branch 
of the service officers cannot be pro- 
moted until they serve their time at 
sea and they have to go on sea duty 
every once in so often to keep up with 
the promotion lists. That is why 
Comdr. Rosendahl was serving as a 
subordinate officer aboard the battle- 
ship West Virginia at the time of the 
disaster that experts figure cost Uncle 
Sam $10,000,000, besides the lives of 
all those highly trained airmen. He is 
17th on the promotion list. 

In testifying before the Joint Con- 
gressional Inquiry into the Akron 
crash Comdr. Rosendahl says Comdr. 
Frank McCord either lacked the neces- 
sary weather data or disregarded 
storm warnings and that he preferred 
to believe the former, that is, that he 
didn’t have all the weather data be- 
fore he took off. Asked what he would 
have done had he been in command of 
the ill-fated ship, providing he had all 
the weather data that is now avail- 
able for the night the ship went down, 
Comdr. Rosendahl replied that he 
would have taken a different course, 
at least. He recommended that the 
Los Angeles be recommissioned and 
used as a training ship. 

The metal gondola for the Piccard- 
Settle stratosphere flight from Sol- 
dier’s Field, Chicago, in July, is being 
made at Midland, Mich. According to 
present plans they will strive to reach 
an altitude of 63,000 feet, nearly two 
miles higher than Prof. Piccard reach- 
ed last year. For other details of the 
flight, see last week’s Pathfinder. 

_ Even the Army and Navy air serv- 
ices expect to come in for a slice of 
the $3,300,000,000 public works funds. 

There is always something new in 
flying machines. The latest is a new 
type of “flying wing” invented by Dr. 
C, I. Snyder, of South Bend, Ind. Dr. 
Snyder has spent the past seven years 
in study and experimentation to per- 
fect what the experts say may revo- 
lutionize aeronautics. His flying 
wing plane recently made its first 
public appearance at the South Bend 
Municipal Airport. While its wing 














span is only 19 feet and it has a 37- 
horsepower motor the novel craft has 
a top speed of 97 miles an hour and 
can land at 23 miles an hour. 

Airplane manufacturers in this coun- 
try have been invited to a conference 
at the Department of Commerce on 
July 27 to talk over proposed changes 
in the airworthiness requirements for 
heavier-than-air craft. 

While Japan has been going ahead 
with her intentions in China, what- 
ever they are, she has not been neg- 
lecting home defense. The popula- 
tions of its larger cities are being 
trained to take care of themselves dur- 
ing hostile air raids. 

Airplanes were used to seed 2,000 
acres of the Santa Barbara National 
Forest with clover after all the vege- 
tation in that vast area had been de- 
stroyed by a forest fire. 

The 24 Savoia Marchett flying boats 
of the Italian air service making the 
mass formation flight to Chicago are 
to make a round trip of it. After pay- 
ing their respects to the World’s Fair 
the flotilla will go to New York where 
preparations will be made for a hop 
back to Italy by way of Newfoundland 
and Ireland. 

Another Italian airman, Gen. Fran- 
cesco de Pinedo, is out after the non- 
stop distance record. In his red mono- 
plane he hopes to fly from Floyd Ben- 
nett Airport in New York to Karachi, 
India, a distance of 7,200 miles. 

Who owns the rights and privileges 
of the air above the land we own? 
That is a question the lawyers of the 
American Law Institute are trying to 
settle. If an individual, state or na- 
tion owns a strip of land, does it also 
own the air above it? Or can anyone 
fly over the said land without the ne- 
cessity of even asking permission? 
Some day airplanes will become so 
commonplace that even those ques- 
tions will have to be answered or de- 
cided. 

The Caterpillar Club, made up of 
aviators who are forced to and do jump 
to safety via the parachute, recently 
gained two youthful recruits when 
cadets Edwin D. Avary and William 
M. Altenburg, students at the “West 
Point of the Air’—Randolph Field, 





An aviatrix who has just landed by way 
of the ’chute. 
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San Antonio, Tex.—made _ successful 
jumps after their planes collided 1,500 
feet in the air during a formation 
flight. The Club now has 552 members. 
———_-- 


JACKASSES 


Our “editorial without words,” re- 
printed here for the benefit of those 
who did not see it in our May 13th 
issue, has caused wide comment. Col. 
Edwin A. Halsey, secretary of the U. S. 
Senate, thought it was so good that he 
has reproduced it and sent copies to 
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The “editorial without words” appearing in 


our May 13 issue. It was contributed by 

J. M. Grimm, of Ashtabula, Ohio, who 

tells us he has already had thousands of 
letters of commendation. 


his Democratic friends as a gentle re- 
minder that they can only expect to 
accomplish any good for the country 
by teamwork. 

Even the poets saw in this cartoon 
food for thought. A number of them 
have sent in effusions and we wish we 
had space to print them all. But since 
that is impossible, we are printing a 
representative one by Laura O. Bowne, 
of San Francisco. Her poem, the title 
of which appears at the top of this 
item, follows: 


Two fool jackasses—now get this dope— 

Were tied together with a piece of rope. 

Said one to the other: “You come my way 

While I take a nibble at this new-mown 
hay.” 

“IT won't,” said the other; “you come with 
me, 

For I, too, have some hay, you see.” 

So they got nowhere—just pawed up dirt— 

And oh, by golly, how that rope did hurt! 

Then they faced about, those stubborn 
mules, 

And said: “We’re just like human fools 

Let’s pull together; I'll go your way— 

Then come with me and we'll both eat 
hay.” 

Well, they ate their hay and liked it, too, 

And swore to be comrades good and true. 

As the sun went down they were heard 
to say: 

“Ah! this is the end of a perfect day.” 

Now get this lesson; don’t let it pass— 

Learn this one thing from the poor 
jackass— 

We must pull together; it’s the only way 

To put business back on the map to stay. 
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EDITORIAL 


If everybody would only take his 
own medicine this country would soon 
be well. 

gq 


All kinds of insurance rates—fire, 
life and accident—are apt to go up as 
a result of the explosion of a kettleful 
of prunes in a New Jersey boarding 
house. 

g 


GOLDEN AGE OF PRETZELS 

N INSATIABLE demand for pret- 

zels is reported. At first people 
bought them only to eat with beer— 
but now they are buying them to eat 
with ice cream and other things of the 
sort. 

Pretzel factories are springing up 
like mushrooms. There is good busi- 
ness here, though the retail prices 
must be kept down if a local pretzel 
baker is to compete with the great 
organized factories. 

Strange to say, the ingenuity of man 
—and woman—has come up against a 
solid wall in the effort to make pret- 
zels by machinery. The tiny “baby” 
pretzels are stamped out like cookies, 
but it takes a gentle twist of the wrist 
of a skillful girl to make those decent 
sized pretzels which fill the bill with- 
out emptying the pocketbook. 

Probably you don’t believe this but 
if you will do a little snooping on your 
own account you can satisfy yourself 
that the old Pathfinder is right again. 
Look at a twisted pretzel, examine the 
places where the ends of the dough are 
snipped off by the machine and joined 
to the main framework of the pretzel 
creation. You will see the thumb 
print of the particular girl who twist- 
ed that pretzel. (At least we hope she 
is particular, and that she washes her 
hands after she fixes her hair.) 

The girls who do this essential part 
of pretzel making are very adept. You 
or I couldn’t make five cents a day at 
it, but those girls take a piece of dough 
(which is made in an endless strip by 
a machine) and twist it with a quick- 
ness and put their fhumb print on the 
junction in a way which suggests that 
they would twist you or me around 
their little finger and put their mark 
on us in exactly the same way if they 
got the chance. 

Any marriageable youth who falls 
in love with a thumb print on a pret- 
zel might perhaps find the girl and 
get her—for if she is like most of those 
girls she is only waiting for some good 
fellow to come along and make her a 
fair offer and provide her a nice little 
home. Pretzels all come in packages 
which are identified by certain secret 
marks, and if the young men will just 
find out what factory a certain pretzel 
was made in, the rest ought to be easy. 
We do not intend to go any farther 
than this. Cupid must do the rest. 











The boom in the pretzel business 
however is not just something to joke 
about, as it is typical of the sort of 
thing which is taking place in all lines 


of activity. People are once more be- 
ginning to study possibilities and are 
going out after business in a way 
which has been almost unknown for 
the last three or four years. 

Even those hard-boiled and almost 
incorrigible old offenders, the rail- 
roads, are making the “discovery” 
that when they reduce their fares they 
can run trains that are full of pas- 
sengers. This discovery is heralded 
as a “great surprise” to the railroad 
magnates. 

They never heard of the principle 
of “the greatest good to the greatest 
number” and they seem to have been 
fast asleep during the whole period 
of progress since Frank Woolworth 
proved that there is more money in 
serving a great number of patrons at 
low cost than a few select ones at 
fancy prices. 

So when even the railroads are 
learning the principles of business, 
we can feel that things are really get- 
ting better. Some railroads are al- 
ready reporting trains running in two 
sections, and crammed full of pas- 
sengers. This is something altogether 
new so far as the last dozen years or 
so are concerned. 


Literary Digest asks: “Shall the im- 
migration floed be dammed?” Yes, 
dam it! 

Gg 


WE CANNOT ADVISE 

EORGE A. GIFFORD, of Chenan- 

go Forks, N. Y., writes saying he 
has been greatly interested in the ar- 
ticles in the Pathfinder pointing out 
the problems of the farmers and de- 
manding that the producers of useful 
materials shall get more. He says he 
is a woolgrower and that he and other 
woolgrowers are up against a hard 
problem, as they don’t know whether 
to sell their wool now or hold for 
higher prices. 

Wool is one of the materials which 
has taken a big jump. Mr. Gifford re- 
ports that last year they were offered 
only five cents a pound but that this 
year the price has been advanced in 
his locality to over 20 cents. (In other 
sections it is considerably higher.) “Is 
this increase just a puff before a fall, 
or is it universal for the country?” he 
asks. He has his wool crop for two 
years now on hand and is naturally 
anxious to sell at the right time, and 
he wishes Pathfinder to tell him. 

Producers of various other products 
are making similar inquiries. Are 
these increased prices going to be per- 
manent, or are they just the temporary 
result of the inflation and other reme- 
dial measures? We wish we were in 
a position to come to the aid of our 
friends in these matters, but we 
are not. 

All markets are “rigged” and ma- 
nipulated to such an extent that it is 
impossible to say which way the cat 
is going to jump. News reports tell 
us that there is a good deal of ac- 
tivity in the wool market, for instance. 
Dealers are awaiting the new crops 
and prices are largely speculative. 
The bidding is unusually active, be- 
cause most people feel that things are 
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getting better, and this tends towar, 
constantly higher prices. 

If we advised our readers to ho); 
their crops—whether of wool, gra 
cotton or other staples—our gu 
might prove wrong. On the other hai 
if we urged them to sell while ¢}) 
selling is good, the price might « 
tinue to rise, and we would again | 
wrong. 

The marketing of each and every 
product is a study in itself, and w! 
applies to one may not apply to : 
other. Anyone who gives advice .« 
this subject in individual cases is 
suming a heavy responsibility which 
we do not want to assume. 

Personally, we believe prices ar 
going to continue upward for son 
time. We feel sanguine that the nu 
merous relief measures which 1) 
President is putting into force wi! 
bring the relief intended. They ca 
not do this unless they stimulate bu, 
ing, and more active buying natural! 
results in higher prices. Just wher 
the top will be reached is anothe: 
question. Undoubtedly there are going 
to be ups and downs still. Buyers ar: 
not anxious to pay increased prices 
you may be sure, and they are going 
to beat the market down every tin 
they get the chance. 
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We have traveled over a good part of 
the earth, but we have yet to find th: 
woman who is willing to save mone) 
by letting her husband trim her hat. 

Gg 

It’s too bad our ancestors didn’t liv: 
long enough to know us and see how 
smart we are. 

q 


A scientist claims to have perfected 
a machine which can weigh the hu 
man soul. He better not try it on on 
of those Wall Street bankers or th: 
pointer would go down so fast that it 
would bust the machine. 


q 


BEES SHOULD GET MORE 


ONEY has gone up in price. W: 

are glad to see that, as bees ar 
such industrious things and they sure- 
ly deserve well of the consuming 
public. 

Of course, they don’t stop with a 
six-hour day or five-day week; the) 
work as long as they can see. How- 
ever, they loaf all winter long, ani 
they also knock off every time there’ 
a little rain, They are good managers 
—the bees are. They have little us: 
for drones. 

But they are something like th« 
farmers too—for they work and stor 
up the good things, and then a big fe!- 
low comes along and takes it all awa) 
from them. 

q 


When the League of Nations decided 
to have 12 vice presidents it was plain 
that there was going to be a lot no! 
to do. 

q 


Now it’s Reykjavik, Iceland, that is 
talking of having a world’s fair. !! 
they decide to have it, we’re going 
We always wanted to see if the cows 
in Iceland really give ice cream. 
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MARKETING 


The business world, from top to 
bottom, is worried over what the new 
“industrial recovery act” is going to 
do to business, This new law of Con- 
sress is most revolutionary in charac- 
ter. Instead of individuals being al- 
lowed to make things and produce 
things and market them as they please 
—paying any wages they like, work- 
ing their employees as many hours a 
day and days a week as they like, and 
selling their products at any price 
they please, the new law sets up a 
system under which the individual 
producer in many cases will disap- 
pear entirely from the scene. 

Uncle Sam is to run all production 
—but he will do it through the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and other bu- 
reaus. No person or concern that is 
not “licensed” by the government will 
be permitted to produce things and 
sell them in interstate commerce. And 
in order to be licensed, the party will 
have to agree to abide by the decisions 
of the government in all things. 

The industries in each field will be 
organized into trade associations and 
the associations will immediately rule 
the industry. Nobody will be allowed 
to do anything which is deemed “un- 
fair.” Instead of only a few produc- 
ers being enlisted in this co-operative 
association, as has been the case with 
the co-ops so far, all of them will have 
to sign up, 100 per cent. This drastic 
method was considered the only way 
to force people to work together for 
the common good (and in the long 
run for their own good). 

Nevertheless, you cannot wonder 
that all classes of producers stand 
aghast at the possible difficulties and 
losses which may have to be faced 
when this plan gets fully to work, The 
law provides that the plan shall oper- 
ate for two years—but of course it is 
hoped that it will prove so beneficial 
that it will then be made permanent. 

Sales taxes and the fear of sales 
taxes are putting a crimp in sales. 
Oklahoma merchants are banding to- 
gether to try to secure a state refer- 
endum to repeal the general sales tax 
of two per cent and the special state 
tax of three cents on each package of 
cigarettes. Cigarettes already pay a 
tax of six cents a package to Unc Sam. 

Price cutting has been a great power 
in the retail trade. Many stores have 
been built up on it—especially the 
drug stores. Still there are many peo- 
ple who oppose price cutting and they 
spend a pile of money telling the buy- 
ing public not to buy bargains. Now 
the Drug Institute of America has 
been organized, the membership being 
made up of all the various drug in- 
terests — manufacturers, wholesalers, 
dealers and salesmen. The aim is to 
raise a fund so as to organize and stop 
the overproduction of drug products, 
price-cutting, unfair competition and 
other “leaks” in the drug trade. 
Prices of most basic products con- 











tinue to rise—but the speculators see 
to it that the rise is not steady and 
gradual; first they “bull” prices and 
then they “bear” them down, and they 
make money both ways. So nobody 
but a crystal gazer could tell the best 
time to sell or buy—and they are doing 
such a rushing business that you can’t 
get to them. Wool prices have made 
the sharpest advance in many years, 
and sales of wool are running 50 per 
cent ahead of last year in volume. 

December cotton is hanging around 
10 cents—which is a big improvement. 
Terrific heat in some parts of the 
wheat territory and lack of rain in 
other parts have helped to send wheat 
up and it is trying to get past 80 cents 
in Chicago. Corn is sympathetic and 
is bringing around 50. Many farmers 
who have held their last year’s corn 
are now hurrying it to market. These 
farmers are highly pleased to see how 
it feels to handle some real money. 
Others are holding out for a further 
increase. 

Sugar is bringing highest price for 
two years and the refiners are raising 
their prices. Prices of stocks and 
bonds have reached the highest levels 
for a year or more. Even such back- 
ward industries as mining and rail- 
roading are now looking up. The fa- 
mous Homestake gold mine _ stock, 
which is always proud of its high 
records, is now going higher than ever 
before. Some very prominent public 
men hold good stakes in this mine, 
we are told. 

The textile industry is experiencing 
almost a boom, and in some cases 
orders are so numerous they can’t be 
filled. In some industries, such as fur- 
niture, the manufacturers are refusing 
to accept orders for future delivery at 
the present prices, as they feel certain 
that they will have to pay increased 
rates for their raw materials in future. 
Building is at very low ebb, as the 
whole nation was sadly over-built dur- 
ing the crazy period. But construc- 
tion generally is slowly mending. 

Many new wage earners are being 
set to work in the glass factories and 
other typical plants. Loadings of 
freight cars continue to improve over 
last year—and this is a sure good 
sign. Commercial failures so far this 
year have been only about 11,000, 
against 14,600 for same period last 
year—and this in spite of the collapse 
of the banks. 

i ceeEEEE ERED nein cote 
TRY THIS ON YOURS 

“Of course, I don’t know,” said the 
sarcastic boarder, “but it strikes me 
that this chicken——” 

“What's the matter with the chick- 
en?” interrupted the landlady, who 
was already very hot from her labors 
in the kitchen. 

“Oh, nothing,” retorted the boarder, 
“only I think it must have been the 
offspring of a hard-boiled egg.” 

ooo 


SHADES OF THE S. P. C. A. 


Is it cruelty to awaken hogs at five 
in the morning? That is the defense 
of the Wabash Railroad in a suit filed 
in a St. Louis court by the govern- 
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ment. The government says the time 
limit for live stock to ride in a rail- 
road car is 36 hours. The porkers ar- 
rived in St. Louis on time but they 
weren’t released until 30 minutes later 
because it would have been cruel to 
wake them that early on a cold morn- 
ing, contend the Wabash officials. 
——— 

NOT IN PAMPHLET FORM 

The Pathfinder receives a_ great 
many requests from readers that we 
supply them with reprints of various 
articles in pamphlet form, for special 
distribution to interested persons. 
Much as we would like to accommo- 
date our good friends, it is not prac- 
ticable to do this. The limited demand 
for any particular article or series of 
articles would not warrant the ex- 
pense of reprinting. 

The best course for our readers to 
take is to keep right on urging their 
friends to subscribe for this paper and 
thus have it come to them every week. 
There are so many worthy things in 
every issue of Pathfinder that picking 
just one article out is very much like 
picking a diamond out of the setting 
of a ring which has a number of dia- 
monds. Why pick a single diamond 
when you can so easily have the.whole 
thing? 

Thousands of enthusiastic readers 
preserve their issues of this paper 
year after year. What a store of rich- 
ness this little scheme provides. And 
yet the cost is very small. 


Weleome to 
Ihews Subseribers 


Each week many new names are added 
to the Pathfinder family. The Pathfinder 
is used for gift subscriptions more than 
any other periodical. If you happen to 
be among this number, The Pathfinder 
wants to extend you the hand of welcome. 
Possibly the paper is being sent to you as 
a gift from some friend—for it is largely 
in this way that our circle has grown and 
kept growing through all these years. If 
such should be the case, we invite you to 
read the paperand become better acquaint- 
ed. The Pathfinder is known for what’s in 
it, and for what its readers get out of it. 
We don’t know of any better standard. 

All readers, whether subscribers or not, 
are invited to take advantage of our very 
special offer by which we send Pathfinder 
every week for 52 weeks to any three ad- 
dresses for $2. Cut out this coupon, fill in 
the three names and addresses and send 
with the $2, and we will do the rest. You 
can include your own subscription as one 
of the three, and they can be either new 
subscriptions or renewals. 


THREE-FOR TWO COUPON 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. Send 
your paper for a year (52 weeks) to the three 
addresses given. Inclosed is $2, according 
to your special offer. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Washington has something that 
could well be copied by other cities 
and towns, no matter how small. It 
is the summer festivals presented in 
the Sylvan Theater on the Monument 
Grounds under the auspices of the 
Community Center Department and 
Office of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks. 

Of course every city and town 
doesn’t have a “Sylvan Theater” for 
such outdoor festivals. But most cities 
have stadiums and nearly all small 
towns have baseball parks or, per- 
haps, lots. They will serve just as 
well. If there is no community organi- 
zation of any kind to stage these festi- 
vals, the schoolteachers, students and 
the whole community can join forces 
to do it. 

This summer the Community Center 
Department is staging in the Sylvan 
Theater Gilbert and Sullivan’s oper- 
etta, “The Pirates of Penzance” and a 
series of light operas in June, July 
and August. The Army, Navy and Ma- 
rine Bands each give a series of con- 
certs, in addition to these programs. 

While small towns cannot afford to 
go in for light opera, there is plenty 
of talent in most towns to stage an 
outdoor play or two, and nearly every 
town has its own pride and joy band 
always wanting a chance to play. 

Mrs. Pattie Willis South, 80, of 
Nicholasville, Ky., achieves her life’s 
ambition by eating at the White House. 
Shortly after the Roosevelts took over 
the Executive Mansion Mrs. South 
wrote to the new First Lady stating 
her age and that her great aspiration 
was to eat one meal in the first house 
of the land, if it were only bread and 
milk. Mrs. Roosevelt, in her very 
democratic way, answered the letter 
and invited Mrs. South to dinner when 
she came to the capital. On her way 
to see her daughter in Virginia Mrs. 
South stopped long enough in Wash- 
ington to be Mrs. Roosevelt’s guest 
at dinner. 

Another thing many ordinary folks 
like about Mrs. Roosevelt is that she 
is not a bridge fan. Of course she 
plays the game, but she says it takes 
too much time to be a good player so 
she has a proxy to play for her at all 
the bridge parties and benefits she ac- 
cepts invitations to. Her proxy is 
usually her secretary, Mrs. Malvina 
Thompson Schneider. 





On one of his recent week-end 
cruises down the Potomac on the 
yacht Sequoia, President Roosevelt 


and his guests experienced the “thrills” 
of being caught in a severe wind and 
rain storm with the trim little craft 
being out of control and at the mercy 
of the waves for 40 minutes. 

While a number of the guests aboard 
admitted that they were frightened for 
a time, the President, who is an ex- 
pert seaman and navigator, had only 
praise for the sturdy little Sequoia that 
takes presidential parties on cruises 
practically every week-end. 

Whether it is a result of this stormy 


night on the lower Potomac or not, 
the Sequoia is to have a larger vessel 
as a tender. The U. S. Coast Guard 
cutter Cuyahoga has been turned over 
to the Navy for that purpose. It is 
being painted white and may be used 
for presidential cruises or it may 
cruise with the Sequoia as an auxiliary 
ship. A number of Coast Guard cut- 
ters of the Cuyahoga type are being 
put out of commission by that service 
due to the new economy program. 
But such a little thing as a storm 
cannot stop one so fond of the sea as 
is the Chief Executive. As previously 
stated in these columns he and his 
sons are to take their regular summer 
cruise from Marblehead, Mass., to the 
Roosevelt summer home on the Cana- 
dian island of Campobello. While this 
island belongs to Canada, it is just 
across from Eastport, Me., and is closer 
to the United States than to Canada. 
Last year the Roosevelts cruised in 
a borrowed yawl. This year they will 
do the same but it will be a bigger and 
better ship. The Amberjack II, a 45- 
foot auxiliary schooner belonging to 
Paul Rust, jr., is all ready and waiting 
for them. This craft is only two years 
old and is famous as a transatlantic 
racer. According to James Roosevelt, 
the President’s eldest son, the crew of 
the Amberjack II will be: President 
Roosevelt, skipper, James, mate, 
Franklin D. jr., John, Bobby Delano, 
their cousin, and George Briggs, a 
Marblehead yachtman., 
Washingtonians have long been pay- 
ing higher milk prices than the folks 
of any other city in the country. Be- 
cause of many salary cuts they had to 
figure their family budgets closer. 
They soon discovered that milk and 
milk products constituted one of their 
biggest items. They were paying 13 
to 15 cents a quart for pasteurized 
milk, 18 to 20 cents a half pint for thin 
cream and 35 cents for whipping 
cream. Butter was almost twice as 
high as in some other parts of the 
country. This revelation made the 


milk consumers of the District of Co- 


Senator Royal S. Copeland, former health 

commissioner of New York and an expert 

on hygiene and food, who will help inves- 
tigate Washington’s high milk prices. 
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lumbia go on the warpath. Now th: 
have succeeded in getting a senatori 
inquiry of the milk prices in the Di 
trict. Senator Warren Austin, of V« 
mont, will head the subcommitt: 
holding the hearings. He will be a 
sisted by Senators Copeland, of N« 
York, and King, of Utah, head of t! 
Senate District Committee. 

Officials at the Washington zoo a: 
proud of their fine zebra family, b: 
not quite so much so as is the mamn 
zebra which recently presented the: 





Washington’s Zoo Takes On New Stripes 


with a fine zebra colt. It is the sex 
ond birth of a zebra in the history of 
the National Zoo and the mother 
zebra sketched here with her new ar 
rival is responsible for both. At firs! 
she was jealous of the crowds seeking 
close-ups of her new-born, but now 
she takes it more or less as routine. 

In order to have all the new farm 
relief agencies together they have bec: 
housed in the old Southern Railway 
Building. This forced out the Pro 
hibition Bureau which was given new 
quarters in the old Commerce Depart 
ment Building. 

Downtown Washington got all ex 
cited when the word passed out tha! 
a fire engine was seen at the Whit: 
House. It soon subsided, however 
when it was established that there was 
no fire at the Executive Mansion. Th« 
fire apparatus had been called to pump 
out the new White House pool after i! 
had been filled for the first time. 

Gold is now being mined in nearby 
Virginia less than 30 miles from Wash 
ington. A new secret process of re 
covering the metal found in compound 
with a sulphur oxide makes the pa) 
dirt pay. It has long been known that 
gold exists in many parts of the Old 
Dominion state. Some people have con 
tinued to mine it for years, on a smal! 
scale of course. The Indians are said 
to have known of its existence and t 
have mined it for their own use. 

President Roosevelt gave the Mu 
seum of the City of New York an 
ancient Dutch brick. The museum 
had been searching for one for th: 
past three years. 

a 


GOVERNORS GET 19 GUNS 


State governors are entitled to as 
much noise as cabinet members, ac- 
cording to a change in Army and Nav) 
regulations directed by President 
Roosevelt. Heretofore a governor has 
been entitled to only a 17-gun salute, 
but now he will get 19. The President 
wrote a letter to each governor telling 
of the change. 
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June 17, 1933 * 


New Definitions 
for Food Products 


Do you know what “evaporated 
apples” are? And can you say off- 
hand how many kinds of macaroni 
there are? What do we get from the 
lemon peel? 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
has recently signed new and revised 
definitions for a number of food prod- 
ucts, including apple butter, evaporat- 
ed apples and other dried fruits, oil 
of lemon, macaroni, noodles, etc., ap- 
proving the recommendations of the 
Food Standards Committee. Some of 
them are revisions of existing defini- 
tions while others are new. That you 
may know officially what you are con- 
suming when you eat these products 
the full text of these definitions is 
given: 

APPLE BUTTER is the semi-solid 
product obtained by cooking to a suit- 
able consistency the strained edible 
portion of apples with sugar and/or 
dextrose, with or without one or more 
of the following: apple juice, boiled 
cider, spice, salt. In its preparation 
not less than five parts by weight of 
the strained apples are used to each 2 
parts by weight of sugar and/or dex- 
trose. The product has a character- 
istic apple flavor and is commonly 
spiced. 

EVAPORATED APPLES are peeled, 
cored and sliced apples from which the 
greater portion of the moisture has 
been evaporated. The finished prod- 
uct contains not more than 24 per 
cent of moisture. 

DRIED APRICOTS are halved and 
pitted ripe apricots from which the 
greater portion of the moisture has 
been evaporated. Before packing, the 
dried fruit is commonly processed by 
washing. The finished product con- 
tains not more than 26 per cent of 
moisture. 

DRIED PEACHES are halved and 
pitted ripe peaches from which the 
greater portion of the moisture has 
been evaporated. Before packing, the 
dried fruit is commonly processed by 
washing. The finished product con- 
tains not more than 26 per cent of 
moisture. 

DRIED PRUNES are whole, ripe 
prune plums from which the greater 
portion of the moisture has been evap- 
orated. Before packing, the dried fruit 
is commonly processed by treatment 
with boiling water or steam. The 
finished product contains, in the fleshy 
portion, not more than 25 per cent 
of moisture, 

OIL OF LEMON is the volatile oil 
expressed, without the aid of heat, 
from the fresh peel of the lemon 
(citrus limonia osbeck), with or with- 
out previous separation of the pulp 
and peel. 

MACARONI is the shaped and dried 
doughs prepared by adding water to 
one or more of the following: semo- 
lina, farina, wheat flour. It may con- 
tain added salt. In the finished prod- 


uct the moisture content does not ex- 
arious shapes of 
are known under 


ceed 13 per cent. 


macaroni distin- 


guishing names, such as 
vermicelli. 

SEMOLINA MACARONI is macaroni 
in the preparation of which semolina 
is the sole farinaceous ingredient. 

FARINA MACARONI is macaroni in 
the preparation of which farina is the 
sole farinaceous ingredient. 

NOODLES, EGG NOODLES, are the 
shaped and dried doughs prepared 
from wheat flour and eggs, with or 
without water, and with or without 
salt. The egg ingredient may be whole 
egg and/or egg yolk. In the finished 
product the moisture content does not 
exceed 13 per cent; and the egg con- 
tent, upon the moisture-free basis is 
not less than 5.5 per cent by weight of 
egg, calculated as whole egg solids. 
Noodles are commonly ribbon-shaped. 

PLAIN NOODLES are the shaped 
and dried doughs prepared from wheat 
flour and water, with or without salt. 
In the finished product the moisture 
content does not exceed 13 per cent. 
Plain noodles are commonly ribbon- 
shaped. 

a 

HOW TO BEHAVE ON TRAINS 

Etiquette is one of the most im- 
portant things in the world. It is so 


important that a number of people 
have made a million dollars or so sell- 


spaghetti, 





An Excursion on the P. D. & Q. 


ing their books on the subject. Unless 
you have one of these handy volumes 
you can hardly be expected to know 
what sort of manners to put on—pro- 
vided you should ever happen to get 
into good society. “Hill’s Manual’ 
was the guiding star for our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers—and that 
explains where they learned how to 
act on every occasion. The steel en- 
graving published herewith was taken 
from that famous vade mecum of so- 
cial knowledge. 

It shows a typical railway day-coach 
on what is called an “accommodation” 
train. We are not informed whose 
“accommodation” it was run for. The 
passengers seem to be of mixed va- 
riety, for we can count at least three 
gentlemen who are wearing high hats. 
And still, in the foreground on the 
right, there seems to be a young couple 
who are showing a fondness for each 
other which they should never exhibit 
in public. Probably they just can’t 
help it. They are evidently newly 
married, and of course that might ex- 
cuse them. 

We are glad to note 


that even 
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though this is an accommodation train 
the high-hat geuts are keeping their 
hats right on. These gents are also 
sporting beards. Probably they are 
bankers and they wear whiskers in 
order to impress the public—and also 
to conceal their cynical smiles when 
somebody comes to ask them for a 
little loan. 

a 

TAR HEELS NO TOMTITS 
At the request of the North Carolina 

Federation of Women’s Clubs that 
State’s legislature passed a resolution 
naming the chickadee as the official 
bird. But when they learned that the 
chickadee is none other than the com- 
mon garden variety of the field spar- 
row, known to all North Carolinians 
as the “tomtit,” they immediately re- 
pealed the resolution because they did 
not desire to be known as “tomtits” or 
their state to be referred to as the 
“tomtit state.” 

SS 


NO WRITER’S CRAMP 


If you want your name to be valu- 
able, don’t sign it. Button Gwinnett 
signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and two other documents, but if 
he ever signed his name to anything 
else it has never come to light. Any- 
one producing an authentic specimen 
of his signature could obtain just 
about anything he might ask. 

A six-year search through the rec- 
ords of the early Continental Congress 
fails to disclose other autographs. But- 
ton Gwinnett was a Georgia merchant 
who became active in politics only 
after the Revolutionary war started. 
He was chosen a Representative in 
Congress in 1776, was challenged to a 
duel in 1777, and was killed. 

oo 
UNITED AFTER 33 YEARS 

Joseph Hart of New York had not 
seen his brother for 33 years, when he 
was a boy of 11. Placing a classified 
ad in the personal section of a news- 
paper brought results in five days. 


John, the missing brother, had the ad 
called to his attention at his home in 
Avoca, Pa., and 
touch with Joe. 


immediately got in 


™m, < 


1. Soak foot 10 minutes in hot water, wipe 
dry. 2. Apply Blue-Jay, centering pad 
directly over corn. How it works: Ais the 
mild medication that gently undermines 
corn. B is felt pad that relieves pres- 
sure, stops pain at once. C holds pad in 
place, prevents slipping. 3. After 3 days, 
remove plaster, soak foot, lift out corn. 
Used by millions. 25c at all druggists. 


BLUE-JAY corn REMOVER 
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SCIENTIFIC 


MOON AS WEATHER PROPHET 


The moon gets blamed for a lot of 
things with which it has nothing to 
do, declares Dr. E. E. Free. The 
Weather Bureau has failed to find 
proof that the moon exerts any con- 
trol over the weather whatever, al- 
though its appearance in three in- 
stances does indicate the weather ac- 
cording to ancient proverbs. 

There is nothing in the belief that 
moonlight causes heavy frosts. Frosts 
usually do occur on clear, cloudless 
nights, however, and it is on such 
nights that the moon can be seen most 
clearly. 

A halo around the moon (or sun) 
does indicate a storm, for the halo is 
caused by the refraction of light on 
tiny ice crystals in the upper atmos- 
phere, the crystals being formed by 
cold air coming in contact with moist 
warm air—a condition that causes 
storms. 

Sharp horns on the moon do indi- 
cate windy weather, but this is only 
because the winds have cleared away 
the dust and haze so that the illumi- 
nated portion of the moon can be seen 
more distinctly. There is no reason 
for planting and harvesting according 
to the moon’s changes. 


CAN’T SEE NEUTRONS 


Scientists talk glibly of neutrons, yet 
they have never seen one. They say 
that these tiny atomic particles are 
about one-millionth the size of the 
smallest wave length of light, and that 
man will never see anything smaller 
than the smallest light wave, even 
under the most powerful microscope. 


TERNS LIKE THEIR WOODWORK 


Noddy terns like to sit on wood so 
well that they will lay and hatch eggs 
on a piece of board if they can’t build 
a nest of twigs and bits of wood, ac- 
cording to Dr. Paul Bartsch of the 
Smithsonian Institution, who has been 
studying bird life on the Florida Keys. 

The terns, he declares, used to build 
their nests in the trees, but recent hur- 
ricanes have left many of the small 
islands bare. Rather than desert the 
old home the terns have attempted to 
gather twigs and driftwood for a nest 
on the beach. 


“IT” DISCOVERED 


Eleanor Glynn propounded IT, and 
Clara Bow made IT popular, yet no- 
one knew just what IT was nor knew 
how to get IT. Now Dr. A. S. Blum- 
garten of New York informs a group 
of physicians and nurses (as if they 
needed IT any more than the rest of 
us) that the pituitary gland is the con- 
troller of the personality, and that IT 
may be regulated as soon as science 
learns how to control the glandular 
secretion, 


THE COW’S ONLY RIVAL 


The cow may soon be only a mu- 
seum piece if everybody follows the 
example of Jethro Kloss of Washing- 











ton, who claims he can make three 
quarts of milk from soy beans for only 
two cents, and that the product is 
every bit as good as cows’ milk. He 
offers as proof his daughter and grand- 
daughter, who he says have been 
raised entirely on soy bean milk. 

Mr. Kloss’s process consists of mere- 
ly soaking the dried raw beans in 
water overnight and then grinding 
them. He then presses the milk from 
the pulp. This method, he says, re- 
moves the strong Oriental taste to 
which so many persons object. The 
milk should be treated like real milk, 
since it sours at the same temperature. 
He has also made buttermilk and 
cheese from the bean milk, but has 
never tried butter. Manchuria is the 
greatest source of the soy bean, which 
is a staple article of diet in the Orient. 


SEVEN-LEAF CLOVER FOUND 


Four-leaf clovers are pikers com- 
pared to the new giant species of 
clover discovered in the dry regions of 
the state of Washington. This peren- 
nial, never before listed by science, 
has seven leaflets and blossoms two 
inches in diameter. Although appar- 
ently common in that section for years, 
C. V. Morton of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution is the first botanist to report 
on the plant. 


SMELL IS DANGER SIGNAL 


Flashing lights and clanging gongs 
having proved futile, Canadian miners 
hereafter will be warned of danger by 
the smell of a skunk. In case of an 
alarm the engineer will break bottles 
of ethyl mercaptan, a chemical smell- 
ing like skunk, in air ducts leading to 
the mine, and in a few minutes the 
odor will be carried to the farthest 
corners of the mine by the ventilating 
system. 

Miners are trained to run to certain 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 





A certain oil-burner company is 
giving a diamond away to the pur- 
chaser of each unit. The buyer can’t 
wear it though, for it’s made into an 
atomizer nozzle, with a hole one- 
fiftieth of an inch in diameter drilled 
through it. Cheap bort diamonds, not 
suitable for jewelry, are used. 

California will soon have the larg- 
est telescope in the world, its 200-inch 
reflector having just twice the di- 
ameter of the Mt. Wilson Observatory 
telescope, which is now the largest. 
The reflector will weigh 20 tons. 

England’s latest submarine can dive 
400 feet safely and has a speed of 22% 
knots—10 per cent faster than any 
other submersible. It can carry enough 
fuel for a 15,000-mile cruise. 

Dr. John C. Merriam, of the Car- 
negie Institution, says the Grand 
Canyon shows the earth to be 200,000,- 
000 years old. 

Red rain, caused by dust picked up 
by sandstorms in the Sahara desert, 
fell at Lake Garda, Italy. 

In sub-zero weather the sudden 
freezing of moisture in the breath 
makes a faint singing noise. 
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Teacher—I wish you to remember that 
punctuation always means a pause. 


Bright Boy—Yes. An autoist punctua: 
ed his tire in front of our house last Sun 
day and he paused for a whole hour before 
he got it fixed. 


designated points when they recognize 
the smell no-one could fail to recog 
nize. Light alarms have failed be 
cause miners are often so busy that 
they fail to look for signals, and sound 
signals have been used heretofore, a! 
though they have been far from satis 
factory. 


LIGHTNING TIDE CALCULATOR 


A seaman in the British navy has in 
vented a calculator that will compu! 
the state of the tide at any part of th 
world at any hour without spending 
hours studying charts and making 
computations. He was awarded a $20) 
prize, and the navy adopted the device 

<-> o ——————__—_ 


HAIR GROWS AFTER DEATH 


Apropos of our recent item in which 
we declared that scientists disagree 
as to whether or not hair grows afte! 
death, a Maryland doctor submits the 
following evidence: 

“In Virginia about 1868 there was a 
movement for gathering up the wide 
ly scattered buried remains of soldiers 
who had fallen in the Civil war, ani 
reburying them in the cemeteries. |! 
was about 12 years old and very keen 
ly observant of the numerous bodies 
brought in—many of them in decaying 
boxes and coffins. When some were 
opened I saw—what multitudes of oth 
ers clearly saw and commented on— 
that the coffins opened were literally 
filled with hair and whiskers, perfect 
ly white, and connected with the 
heads and faces of the dead.” 

2 ____ 


A TRUE WESTERNER 


A local man introduced an Eastern 
tourist to an old hunter who was sup 
posed to have slain hundreds of bears 
in his time. The local man said to the 
hunter: “This feller from out East 
would like to hear about some of the 
narrer escapes you've had from bears.” 

The great hunter drew himself up 
with a show of great dignity and afte: 
giving the tourist a contemptuous 
smile, he remarked: “Young man, i! 
thar’s been any narrer escapes, it was 
the bears had ’em.,” 

——____. 
AN AFRICAN TRIANGLE 
A cannibal king saw his Mrs. 
Kissing a man named Ulysses. 

The wicked old king 

Fricasseed the poor thing, 

And Ulysses now misses the kisses. 
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BROADCASTING | ¢ roy 
ae Who owns the air rights to the na- 
- tional anthem—“The Star Spangled 
= Banner’? That is the momentous 
question to which the American So- 
' ciety of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers is seeking an answer. This so- K 
ciety is the copyright pool which con- THE NEW - YCHOLOGICAL RELIGION 
® trols much of the music played in this 
country. The pool collects vast sums . — 
er that in royalties As members of the so- A new and revolutionary religious teaching based en- | 
pane [GMA Mealeetaes oer Sakeneed moony <n Ge ceemnesatess sayinge ef the Gallien | 
. royalties for music played over the air Carpenter, and designed to show how to find and use | 
- “by permission of the copyright i i 
va is still waxing hot. pot in the — identical powes that He used. 
sens its efforts to get a corner on every- 
ieee thing worth broadcasting the society * ‘P ~ yY 99 
d b is trying to find out who owns the H IANA 
F thee rights to the national anthem and 999 Beli 
hiiend other unidentified compositions. eves and Teaches as Follows: 
=— Early visitors to the Century of FIRST—That there is no such thing as a “‘subconscious mind.” _—‘| 
sati Progress Exposition in Chicago were SECOND—That there is. in this universe, 2 PAR ‘mone 
given a chance to tell the folks from POTENT (and DYNAMIC POWER. the manifestations of 
coast-to-coast their impressions over posed power called the “subconscious mind’ "er S¥P- 
rOR the CBS network. Announcers with THIVERY SAME POWER that JESUS USED wien fe cageutts 
ae it lapel microphones went through the the pations by His so-called “miracles, rt ee 
mput crowds interviewing visitors who FOURTH—That Jesus had NO MONOPOLY on this P 
of th cared to give their descriptions. FIFTH—That it is possible for EVERY momeeAs, hunen tetas 
aline “Aunt Sue and Polly,” one of Wash- PLIGATE EVERY WORK THAT THIS CARPENTER DU- 
icine ington’s features especially interesting ee em 
2 $200) io the kiddies, may become a national HE GAID. a. 
awry number soon. The stars of this fea- Een! iit has its source in's far diderest arene 
ture, including Aunt Sue, Polly, Uncle ——.eer Tan woes oo f different direction 
rH Arthur and Bowzer, too, were recently Ee Eee wuannies ness tun MILES OVER THe HEADS 
pes Dg peg apts ° S HEARERS 2,000 YEARS AGO. AND 2 STILI 
a given a New York audition. A THOUSAND MILES OVER THE HEADS or” THOSE 
which Just who do you think is the most FRANK B. ROBINSON, D. D. uae rn ee re 
ie popular radio star? Well, you might Founder of “ Psychiana.”’ THROBBING "OWEN canbe used by anyone—AT’ ANY 
afte never guess. It’s Eddie Cantor. At Au “Americ i. gine pilates 
ts the least that’s what A. M. Crossley, presi- prea Sar ap God Nobody SIN MEDUy Power ; 1S ABUNDANTLY ABLE, ANO. NEVER 
| dent of Crossley, Inc., well-known re- Knows,” etc. WHELMING SUCCESS “in whatever proper jing if my 
se search organization, told the Chicago ‘ 7 oe ee See 
wide Advertising Coun- 
os cil recently. It D F e 
r, an seems that a sur- r rank B R b 
es. | vey by the re- © ° Oo inson 
keen searchers revealed ; » amen ; , 
odies that our old friend od ~ nd — a pepeneoeen minds this country has ever produced, and 
aying Eddie reached the after years of experimentation pope me the spiritual realm believes, 
were highest point of today, an UNSEEN power or force or that there is in this world 
f oth popularity attain- powers or forces FADE INTO INSIGNIFICANCE,. in itself, that all other 
on ed by any radio that this power of force is THE VERY SAME POWER TH! TJESUS USED. 
erally star in his broad- He believes further that the entire world, including a ates > vom 
rfect ina, comin structure, MISSED IN ITS ENTIRETY the messane that He came to brine 
» the brand of coffee. He believes that ba ' © came to Sting. 
This survey also . 
showed that a cer- Eddie Cantor The world is on the verge of the most stupendous 
tain cigar program spiri . : 
stern is more popular with women and chil- P rites! upheaval it has ever experienced. 
: sup dren than with men, and that mystery FR 
bears programs are slipping while dance eee FREE FREE 
im the music is holding its own in popularity. eee 
East Radio’s new national chain, the Every reader of The Pathfinder is cordially invited rite “PSYC 1A” 
of the Amalgamated Broadcasting System, is for more details of this revolutionary ieee saiak pane : ea aaa 
Caen now on the air 16 hours daily. The discussed the ENTIRE WORLD ROUND. Dr lL iieeen oa tell hempe od 
If up present Amalgamated network com- thing of his years of search for the truth as he KNEW it aed - ta d will 
afte: prises the tri-fold WMET in New York, give you a few facts connected with the founding of “PSYCHIANA.” ‘XO 
— while tie coalens Iaademesters axe OBLIGATIONS WHATSOEVER. Sign your name and address here. 
- , WE he Puieashnke Wont fag ny Mis oe See Ee ee 
was 7 ’ “hs ” 
Name 


ses. 


mington, Del., WCBM in Baltimore and 
WOL in Washington. 
> 
Production of shoes, other than rub- 
ber, in the United States during the 
month of March totaled 28,375,000 
pairs, 
ee 
THE GROWER MUST GET MORE—Pathfinder Slogan 
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QUESTION BOX 


in the United 











Are Chinese born 
States citizens? 

According to Article XIV of the Con- 
stitution, “All persons born or natural- 
ized in the United States, and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens 
of the United States and the State 
wherein they reside.” A Chinese born 
in the United States would therefore 
be a citizen. Chinese and Japanese 
may not be naturalized nor enter the 
United States as immigrants. 


Whose money is behind the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation? 

The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is an independent office of 
the American government, and its cap- 
ital is obtained from the U. S. Treas- 
ury. All taxpayers, therefore, have 
their money invested in it. 

How large was the Great Eastern? 

The Great Eastern was the largest 
steamship of her day, having a length 
of 692 feet and a breadth of 83 feet. 
Her draught was 28 feet and her dis- 
placement 24,000 tons and she had 
accommodations for 4,000 passengers. 
She was projected in 1853 for the East 
India trade route around the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the owners wanted a 
ship that could carry fuel for the 
round trip, there being no accessible 
coal mines on the way—hence the 
great size. It took three months to 
launch her, and her boilers exploded 
on the first trip. 


Can a patent be obtained on a per- 
petual motion machine? 

The patent office has been annoyed 
by so many cranks on the subject of 
perpetual motion that it specifies it 
will not receive applications for a pat- 
ent claiming perpetual motion unless 
accompanied by a working model that 
demonstrates beyond all question that 
it will operate indefinitely without re- 
ceiving energy from any outside source 
whatever. Many inventors have tried 
to impose on the patent office by sub- 
mitting models which would run a 
while but which were found, on inves- 
tigation, to be frauds; hence the gov- 
ernment is hard boiled on the subject. 


What is the religion of President 
Roosevelt? 

Both President and Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt are members of the Episco- 
pal church, 


Is there a rule for the pronunciation 
of Chinese names? 


There are a number of dialects in 
China, all from a common stock, but 
differing considerably in pronuncia- 
tion and spoken vocabulary. When 
Chinese words are written in the Ara- 
bic alphabet they are written phoneti- 
cally and should be pronounced as 
spelled, since no American or Euro- 
pean, without studying the language, 
can hope to approximate the various 
tones and inflections of a Chinese. 
There is a broad distinction between 


the written and spoken language, and 
while a Chinese from Canton would 
not understand one from Foochow, 
they both (if literate) would be able 
to read the same characters, Manda- 
rin, spoken around Peiping, is the 
standard form of the language, and is 
used by travelers throughout China, 
being most likely to be understood. 


What is the origin of the Boy Scouts 
of America? 

The Boy Scout movement originated 
in the British Isles, Sir Robert S. S. 
Baden-Powell being the prime mover. 
At that time there was a small move- 
ment in the United States, organized 
in 1900 by Ernest Seton-Thompson, 





—Photo by Bachrach 


Sir Robert Baden-Powell 


and called “Woodcraft Indians.” About 
the same time Dan Beard organized a 
similar movement called “The Sons of 
Daniel Boone.” These were merged 
into the Boy Scouts of America in 
1910—two years after Baden-Powell 
started the scout movement in Eng- 
land. The idea behind the movement 
is in training boys in the essentials of 
good citizenship. It is non-military, 
interdenominational and non-political. 


What is the difference between a 
state and a commonwealth? 

In the United States there is actual- 
ly no difference except in name. Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
Kentucky are called commonwealths 
because the framers of the constitu- 
tions of those states preferred the 
word “commonwealth,” which implies 
self-government, while the word 
“state” does not necessarily have such 
an implication. 


What is the meaning of “Dr.” when 


used after a firm name? 

The abbreviation “Dr.” means debt- 
or, and the word “to” should precede 
the firm name when used, It is prop- 
erly used only on statements and bills. 


What is a chain letter? 

A chain letter is a species of super- 
stition, the exact origin of which is 
unknown. The receiver of such a let- 


ter is enjoined to make several copies 
of the letter and mail them to friends. 


* The Pathfinder 
Failure to do so is said to break {}. 
chain and bring bad luck. The era, 
was especially prevalent following 
World war. 


Does President Roosevelt give an, 
of his salary back to the Treasury’ 

President Roosevelt returns 15 ; 
cent or $11,250 of his salary to t} 
government. 


Who are the Justices of the Supreme 
Court? 


Charles Evans Hughes is Chief Jus- 
tice. The Associate Justices are: Wii||is 


Van Devanter, James Clark Mck 
nolds, Louis D. Brandeis, Geors 
Sutherland, Pierce Butler, Har}, 


Fiske Stone, Owen J. Roberts and Bey- 
jamin Nathan Cardozo. 


When did Jerusalem surrender to 
General Allenby? 


Jerusalem was surrendered by 
Turks on Dec. 9, 1917. General All|: 
by made his official entry into the ci! 
two days later. The last fighting )} 
tween the British and Turkish armies 
took place on Oct. 28, 1918, north 
Aleppo. The armistice was signed 
Oct. 31. 


Give the correct wording of the last 
sentence in Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress. 


“That this nation, under God, shal! 
have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


MISSOURI 

Nickname—“Ozark”; 
tain”; “Show Me.” 

Motto—Salus Populi Suprema Lex 
Esto (Welfare of People is the Su- 
preme Law). 

State Flower—Hawthorn. 

Area—69,420 sq. mi. (18th in rank). 

Population (1930)—3,629,376 (52.1 
to sq. mi.; 4.2 per cent negro). 

Illiteracy—Native white, 1.5; for- 
—_ born, 7.5; negro, 8.8; all classes, 

Wealth (1929 est.) — $11,311,000,00) 
($3,131 per capita). 

Settled—1764. 

Entered Union—1821. 

Capital—Jefferson City (Pop., 21. 
596). 

Largest City—St. Louis (Pop., 821, 
960). 

Government—General Assembly con- 
sists of a senate of 34 members and : 
house of representatives of 150 mem- 
bers. Represented in Congress by two 
senators and 13 representatives. 





“Tron Moun- 


Governor—Guy B. Park (Dem.) 
Term 4 years; salary $5,000. 
Products — Meat, dairy products. 


flour and feed, electrical machinery. 
motor vehicles, clothing, lead, zinc. 
coal, wheat, oats, tobacco, corn, cotton 
and mules. 

Politics—In 1932 presidential ele: 
tion Democrats polled 1,025,406 votes 
and Republicans 564,713, Electoral 
vote—Democrat 15. 
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PASTIME 


PLACING THE CAT’S TAIL 


Here is a variation of the old stunt 

of pinning on the donkey’s tail. Draw 
1 large black cat on a piece of card- 
poard or cloth. Then cut off the tail 
and place a pin in the end that fastens 
on to the cat’s body. Now fasten the 
cat on a door or wall, blindfold the 
players one at a time and have them 
try to pin the cat’s tail in the proper 
ylace. 
To make the stunt more interesting 
turn the blindfolded persons around 
several times before allowing them to 
start for the cat. That makes them 
lose their direction, and sometimes 
they will pin the tail on the opposite 
side of the room. The player getting 
the tail the nearest to the proper place 
wins the prize, if one is given. 


THE CORD RESTORED 


Here is a “cut and restore” string 
trick that is different. The performer 
borrows a three-foot cord and shows 
his hands otherwise empty. With the 
string in his right hand he seizes it 
within five or six inches of its lower 
end with the left thumb and fore- 
finger, the left palm down. Then he 














draws the cord across the back of the 
left first finger, under the second, over 
the third, and under the little finger, 





Showing Each Stage 


as Shown in Fig. 1. The string is then 
brought back over the little finger, 
under the third, (apparently) over the 
second, under the first and allowed to 
hang over the thumb. 

This return journey is made across 
the center joints of the fingers. So 
here is where the trickery occurs. The 
long end of the cord is held between 
the first and second fingers of the right 
hand. In passing it around the little 
finger and down between that and the 
third, the right hand thumb and fore- 
linger seize the short end of the string 
and draw it down over the back of 
the second finger. The long end does 
not appear at the back of this finger at 
all, but crosses the under side of the 
lingers, directly to the thumb. Fig. 2 
Shows how the back of the hand 
Should look at this stage. The short 
end is just long enough to allow it to 
be caught between the left thumb and 
forefinger as shown in Fig. 3. 

As the center of the cord would be 
about where it apparently comes over 





the second finger on its return trip to 


the thumb, a spectator is asked to 
sever it with a pair of scissors at this 
point. The performer now steps back, 
faces the audience and extends his 
left arm. Without covering his hand 
in any way he waves the left hand 
gently up and down 

Under cover of this movement he 
bends the second finger in toward the 
palm, inserting it under the long end 
of the string where it crosses the first, 
second and third fingers as shown in 
Fig. 4. This finger is_ instantly 
straightened and the four fingers 
stretched slightly apart which causes 
the short end and the severed piece to 
slide clear of the back of the second 
finger, but the latter is still held by 
the thumb and first finger to prevent 
it from dropping and giving away the 
trick. To the audience it appears as 
if the string has suddenly reunited it- 
self. Pass it out for examination. 








BRAIN TEASER 


This week’s puzzler will keep many 
fans figuring for a while. It was con- 
tributed by Robert L. Campbell, of 
Greensboro, N. C. He says a pros- 
perous farmer (that must have been 
before the depression) had three chil- 
dren who helped him make his farm 
a success. Of course they wanted to 
have some of the things that go to 
make for pleasure. And they had am- 
bitions for an auto. So they decided 
to ask daddy for one. Their daddy 
promised them: “I will buy you a car 
when daughter, who is the youngest 
of you, shall sell 15 eggs, and Junior, 





who is next, shall sell 50 eggs, and 
John, who is the oldest, shall sell 85 
eggs. These eggs are to be sold at the 


same price per dozen by each of you, 
and the same price for each extra egg. 
The price per egg of the extra eggs 
need not be the average price per egg 
when sold by the dozen. But—the 
rate per dozen, and the rate per extra 
egg must be the same and each must 
bring back the same amount of mon- 
ey.” These rural youngsters were 
good at mathematics and salesmanship, 
so they got their car. Can you figure 
out how they sold their eggs. Answer 
next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—One travels 
12 miles per hour and the other eight 
miles. 

Of the more than 40,000 doctors in 
England only 2,000 are women. 
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This Week’s Bargain 


Special Club 513 
Delineator _ 
Pictorial Review . os 
Household Magazine. .. 
Country Home ,......... 
Good Stories .... 

The Pathfinder . You save $2.00 
Each magazine 1 ‘year— “112 big issues. Send your 
order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C 


Save Money on All Magazines 


We will meet or beat the prices quoted by any repu- 
table publisher or subscription agency. You can count 
on especially prompt service in the renewing or start- 
ing of new Pathfinder subscriptions when order is sent 
direct to us and you also know that the price you pay 
is the lowest to be obtained. Clip any offer you find 
advertised anywhere; send same to us together with 
remittance = ~~ service will please you. Pathfinder, 
Washington. 


BEGIN LIFE OVER! 













Enjoy the benefits and blessin outhful vigor and amb 
don’t count. Send stamp fe ei? TRIAL 


OFFER and fu!!l information. Write today to FEEL YOUNGAGAIN 


w. v. CYRIL POOLEY, t Box P-1572, MOBILE. ALABAMA 


GALL STONE COLIC 


Doctor's Private Prescription 


Gives Marvelous Results 


SHE WANTS OTHER 
WOMEN TO KNOW 
HER COMFORT 


“After suffering for seven 
years with gall bladder and 
liver trouble and having tried 
several different kinds of 
medicine without relief I was 
told to have an operation 

“I did not want one until I 
had tried everything for gal! 
stone trouble. My aunt rec- 
ommended your Prescription 
No. 69, and after the first 
bottle I felt a great change 
Since taking the treatment, 
words cannot express how thankful I am. I am tell- 
ing this for the benefit of other sufferers. If you 
want relief, get this doctor’s prescription. It will 
save you money and give you new life.”’ 

Avoid operations. Treat the cause in a sensible, 
painless, inexpensive way at home with a recognized 
practicing specialist’s prescription for liver, gall blad- 
der and stomach trouble which have given grati- 
fying results for 28 years Write for Pree Literature to 
HOME DRUG CO., 
Minneapolis, 








Mrs. J. R. Douglas 


18-P N. 4th St., Minn 








$1 PAYS FOR $3000 
LIFE PROTECTION 


Even If You Are Past 55 


The National Security Assn., 
Beverly Hills, Calif., 
the ages of 10 and 75, 


any cause; $2000 to $3000 for 


204 
is offering to men, 
a new Life 
without medical examination for $1, 
accidental 


S. Hamilton Drive, Department 77, 
women and children, between 
Protection Membership Certificate 
which pays $1000 for death om 
death. SEND NO MONEY 


Just your name, age, name of beneficiary, and a Life Certificate, fully 


made out in your name, 


tion. NO AGENT WILL CALL. 


$1 to put your protection in force 


day. If not, you owe nothing. 


will be sent to you for 10 Days’ Free Inspec- 
If you decide to keep it, 
for about 45 days—then about 3c a 
OFFER LIMITED. 780 write today. 


send only 































HOME 


MAKE YOUR OWN SLIP COVERS 


How is your overstuffed living room 
suit? Do you have such an animal in 
your home, a left-over of the good old 
days when we all had soft seats? 
There was a time when folks wouldn’t 
think of making their own slip covers. 
They had them made by the experts at 
three or four times the proper price. 
But they aren’t doing it now. They 
are making their own. You can make 
your own too, and enjoy a practically 
new set of furniture all summer. 

Lovely material—it don’t have to be 
the best—can be purchased nowadays 
for almost a song (if you know how 
to sing). And the task of making slip 
covers isn’t as hard as it may seem. 
But don’t spoil your pretty material 
by starting right in to make slip 
covers without any experience. Ex- 
periment a little first with some old 
wornout bed sheets. In fact you can 
make a pattern from the old sheets 
and get it to fit, then cut out the new 
material by this home-made pattern. 


LET LAWN GROW TALL 


If you keep your lawn mowed too 
closely it may kill out a lot of the 
grass and will certainly give the weeds 
a chance to get ahead of the grass. 
While if you let the grass grow fairly 
tall between cuttings it will kill out 
many weeds and troublesome crab- 
grass. And remember it is better to 
give the lawn a good and thorough 
soaking once a week than to just 
sprinkle it every day. 


BEST FOOD DOLLAR DIVISION 


A little pamphlet recently issued by 
the Department of Labor suggests the 
best way to spend your food money. 
While every family and every family 
purse have their own particular prob- 
lems to be met, the following is what 
the department thinks the best division 
of every available food dollar in these 
days when food dollars are scarce: 25 
to 30 cents for milk or its equivalent; 
a like amount for fruits and vege- 
tables; 10 cents for eggs, lean meat, 
and fish; 20 cents for bread, flour and 
cereals, and 20 cents for fats, sugar 
and accessories. Is that the way you 
do it now? 


NEW DISINFECTANT 


A search by the Department of Agri- 
culture for new and better disinfect- 
ants against livestock diseases has dis- 
closed that sodium orthophenylphen- 
ate is highly effective in destroying 
tubercle bacilii on premises where 
tuberculosis is being eradicated. The 
new disinfectant is especially suitable 
for use around dairy barns and other 
farm buildings since, unlike many 
other germicides, it has only a slight 
odor. 

It is easily soluble in water and is 
not severely poisonous to livestock. 
The Bureau of Animal Industry points 
out that certain highly poisonous sub- 
stances, such as hydrocyanic-acid gas, 
though very effective against insects, 





has practically no effect on disease 
germs. In using the new disinfectant 
it is necessary that it be applied in 
solution at a temperature of 60 de- 
grees Fahrenheit or more. 


HOME-MADE FURNITURE CREAM 


A simple but satisfactory cream for 
cleaning badly soiled varnished fur- 
niture and other varnished surfaces 
such as doors, floors, etc., can be made 
by mixing one pint of crude oil with 
rotten-stone sufficient to make a thin 
cream. Apply liberally to the var- 
nished surface and rub briskly with a 
soft cloth. Then clean the surface 
with oil, removing the excess oil with 
aclean cloth. So recommends Mary A. 
Covert, home management specialist 
at South Dakota state college. For 
painted or varnished surfaces that 
have become dirty she advises wash- 
ing with warm sudsy water, using a 
mild soap. 


TO REMOVE COMMON STAINS 


Almost every day some member of 
the family spills something on his or 
her clothing, on table linens, rugs, etc., 
which leaves an ugly stain. There are 
many ways of removing such stains. 
Some of the common stains and how 
to remove them follow: 

To remove blood and meat juice 
stains use cold water, soap and cold 
water, or starch paste. Chocolate and 
cocoa stains can be removed with cold 
water and borax. Boiling water will 
usually remove tea and coffee stains 
if no cream has been used in the bev- 
erages. When cream has been used 
try cold water, then boiling and 
bleaching, if necessary. 

Cream and milk stains can be re- 
moved with cold water and soap. Egg 
stains yield to cold water. Use boil- 
ing water for fruit and fruit juice 
stains. If necessary, use a bleaching 
agent. Grass stains can be taken off 
with cold water, soap and cold water, 
or alcohol. To remove grease and oil 
stains use French chalk, blotting paper 
or other absorbent, warm water and 
soap, or gasoline, benzine, etc. Iodine 
stains can be removed with warm 
water and soap, alcohol or ammonia. 
Use oxalic acid, hydrochloric acid, 
salts of lemon or lemon juice and salt 
to remove iron stains. Try cold water 
on ink stains first, then use an acid or 
bleach. Kerosene stains will disap- 
pear with just warm water and soap, 





Clerk—What size collar does your hus- 
band wear, Mrs. Peck? 

Mrs. Peck—I don’t know his collar size, 
but my fingers just meet when I take him 
by the throat. 
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while kerosene, benzine, gasoling 
ether or carbon tetrachloride wil! re. 
move lampblack and soot. 

Alcohol removes most med 
stains. To remove perspiration s{,jp< 
use soap and warm water and })! cach 
in the sun. An excellent way {0 re. 
move pitch, tar, and wheel grease js 
to rub the spot with fat, then use soap 
and warm water or benzine, gasoline. 
or other cleansing agent. 
scorch marks can be removed } 
bleaching in the sun. To remove wer 
stains steam or sponge the entire sy. 
face of the article. 
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SOUTH AMERICA GETS A ROAD 


The longest modern road project jp 


South America is rapidly nearing ¢:) 
pletion, says the National Geographi 
Society. Named in honor of Simon 
Boliva, who freed most of South 
America from Spanish rule, the high- 
way forms a trunk line 2,300 miles 
long, connecting the capitals of Vene- 
zuela, Colombia and Ecuador, with 
terminals at La Guaira, on the Carib. 
bean, and Guayaquil on the Pacifi: 
From Bogota southward the road 
will be a link in the projected Pao. 
American highway. Heretofore it has 
been easier and quicker to make 
trip to the United States than to make 
an overland journey between capitals 
6 .—___ 
FRUITS GET NEW DRESSES 


The old wood containers that bruis- 
ed and cut apples are being replaced 
by paper baskets and hampers that 
permit a tight pack without bruising 
according to the Department of Con- 
merce. Window packages are avyail- 
able for tomatoes, celery, etc., and 
strawberries are wearing cellophan 
mesh bags. 

———-- 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Let him that stole steal no mor 
but rather let him labor, working with 
his hands the thing which is good 
that he may have to give to him tha! 
needeth.—Ephesians 4:28. 

_ Oo 


THE WAR EVERYBODY LOST 


We thought the war was done 
That year it seemed to cease. 
We thought that we had won— 
But this don’t look like peace 
It looks like war begun 
A ninety-nine year lease. 


We scarce know what ’twas for, 
Nor ever will the cost. 
We only know we’re sore, 
And broke and trouble-tossed, 
And paying for a war 
That everybody lost. 


We paid earth’s biggest bill 
To the bottomless abyss, 
And we are paying still— 
Which isn’t any bliss. 
There isn’t any thrill 
In winning wars like this. 


That war is going to lag 
Along a hundred years. 

No armistice can flag 
It—no regrets or tears. 

It choked the vanquished brag 
And mocked the victor cheers 

—Charles Ross Weede, Sterling, Kan 
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WOMEN 


WOMAN’S BIG ACCOMPLISHMENT 


What have women accomplished in 
a political way since they have had 
the vote? If we take the word of 
their leader for it their one great ac- 
complishment is the naming of Fran- 
ces Perkins to President Roosevelt’s 
co-ed cabinet. Speaking at the annual 
dinner of the League of Women Vot- 
ers, Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, former 
vice chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and honorary presi- 
dent of the Women’s National Demo- 
cratic Club, said: ““We women are re- 
sponsible for no one great outstand- 
ing piece of legislation. The one thing 
we have accomplished is the appoint- 
ment of Frances Perkins as Secretary 
of Labor.” 


PROPER AGE FOR MARRIAGE 


So this is June! And even the Old 
Man Depression himself can’t stop all 
the beautiful weddings. One young 











lady who is apparently thinking seri- 
ously of walking up the aisle asked us 
what was the best age at which to get 
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Patterns may be purchased at 15c each or TWO 
FOR . Spring and Summer Book of Fashions 
containing designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Chil- 
Gren’s Patterns, 15c. Address Fashion Editor, 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 






married. Frankly, we can’t say. Now- 
adays folks from 16 to 75 or more 
think they are at just the right age. 
But for the information of the inquir- 
ing young lady, the Journal of Social 
Hygiene once listed the ideal ages at 
which a couple should become one. 

That age for the groom was 29 years, 
and for the bride—24 years. However, 
said this authority, deviations of four 
years on either side for the groom and 
two years for the bride make little 
difference. And marriages in which 
either party is 19 or younger are 
thought to be from 10 to 100 times as 
risky as at the ideal age. 


FASHION NOTES 


Printed frocks this summer are es- 
pecially gay. They range from two- 
color combinations to multicolored 
floral designs. 

Handkerchiefs, too, are more color- 
ful and larger. 

Stockings are lighter, with many 
new shades including “honey,” warm 
tans, snuff browns, etc, 

For tennis many girls are wearing 
short skirts and rolled socks. 

Bathing suits are cut lower in the 
back to allow for more sun tan. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


Old whisk brooms make good sink 
brushes. If the ends are straggly cut 
them off even. 

A dilute spray of nicotine sulphate 
on shrubbery and flower beds will 
keep dogs and cats away, with no 
harm done to the animals or plants. 

To prevent silk dresses from slip- 
ping off wood or wire coat hangers 
paste or sew a piece of velvet on each 
end of the hanger. 

You will find a pair of heavy duty 
scissors a useful kitchen tool. You 
can cut meats for salads and other 
things with them. 

Fine sandpaper can be used to clean 
felt hats before putting them away 
until next fall. 

All domestic animals should be fed 
three times a day and given plenty 
of fresh drinking water during the 
hot months, 

Stockings can be prevented from 
fading by washing in water to which 
a little turpentine is added—one table- 
spoonful to two quarts of water. 

ooo 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 
A woman moved is like a fountain 


troubled. 

Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of 
beauty; 

And while it is so, none so dry or 
thirsty 

Will deign to sip or touch one drop 
of it. 

—The Taming of the Shrew, Act 5, 

Scene 2. 
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JUSTICE GOT WORST OF IT 


The most shameful deed of the week 
seems to be that of a New York street 
faker who was taken into court and 
fined $2 for not having a license and 
then paid his fine with a $10 counter- 
feit bill and got $8 back in good money. 


HOW SHE LOST 18 
POUNDS OF FAT 


For Less Than $1.00 


“Will say in regards to Kruschen: I took it 
to reduce. I lost 18 pounds after using one 
bottle and feel fine. Just bought one more 
bottle to-day and expect to lose 18 more 
pounds. I now weigh 148 and feel fine.’’ Mrs, 
Harry Robinson, Akron, Ohio (Jan. 6, 1933). 

Once a day take Kruschen Salts—one 
half teaspoonful in a glass of hot water 
first thing every morning. Besides losing 
ugly fat SAFELY you'll gain in health and 
physical attractiveness—constipation, gas 
and acidity will cease to bother—you'll 
feel younger—more active—full of ambi- 
tion—clear skin—-sparkling eyes. 

A jar that lasts 4 weeks costs but a 
trifle at any drugstore in the world— 
but demand and get Kruschen and if 
one bottle doesn’t joyfully please you— 
money back. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Quick Relief, or You Only Pay When Satisfied 


If you suffer from High Blood pressure, dizziness, 
ringing in the ears, can’t sleep at nights, feel weak and 
shaky, bad taste, nervous. If your heart pounds and you 
fear a paralytic stroke, to demonstrate the value of 
Dr. Hayes’ successful prescription we will send you 
postpaid, a regular $1 treatment on absolutely FREE 
TRIAL. While it is non-specific, many cases report 
remarkably quick relief; often symptoms diminish and 
quiet normal sleep returns within 3 days. Contains no 
salts, physics, opiates or dope. Absolutely harmless. 
You can continue with treatment you are taking. It 
cannot conflict. Perfectly safe with any diet. PAY 
NOTHING UNLESS GREATLY IMPROVED. Then send 
$1. If not your report cancels the charge. Write to Dr. 
Hayes Ass’n., 1529 Coates House. Kansas City. Mo. 


END FRECKLES NOW 


FRECKLE-OFF really does remove freckles. This miracle 
cream “TAKES "EM OFF AND KEEPS 'EM OFF.” As- 
sures you a lovely, clear skin 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


No matter what you have tried without results, FRECKLE-OFF 





will do the trick, or don't pay acent. Used and praised by thous- 
ands. Send for your jar today. Send ne Money. Pay postman 
on arrival, plus a few cents C. O. D., or save by sending $1.00 
with order. FREE: Jar of Cleansing and Massage Cream if 
you ORDER NOW. FRECKLE-OFF COMPANY, 4932 





















Fourth Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
} C— For a limited time to advertise our , 
FI wonderful values. We want one in 
—_ wide, 10 in. thick, wt. s0o Ibs. All 
teed, Write for information. 
American Memorial Company 
medical nor 
chiropody. All the trade you can attend to; many are 
by mail, no further ogee need or goods to buy, no 
Stephenson Laboratory, 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mase. 
Can’t BEAT This 
McCall's Magazine 
Better Homes & Gardens s 
The Pathfinder Save $1. 
Price guaranteed for 30 days only. Address 
Any 3 in addition to The Pathfinder 
Gardens, 2 yrs. Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
Delineator, 1 yr. True Confessions, 1 yr. 
Household, 2 yrs. 
Opportunity, 1 yr. 
Screen Book, 1 yr. 
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60 Monument’ I9 
KZN 
every community. 3 ft. high, 16 in. 
Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaran-- 
8-20, 1489 Piedmont Ave.. Atlanta, Ga. 
ee: A 
Become a Foot Correctionist toe." 
ptt 
— $3,000 to $10,000 yearly; | terms for training 
agency or soliciting. Established 1894. Address 
SPECIAL CLUB NO, 1713 ONLY 
Good Stories 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON. D. C. 
{ ] Better Homes & Screen Play, 1 yr. 
| | Open Road (Boys), 1 yr. 
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You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the three 
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SUNKEN DOLLARS 


A Real Old-Time Thriller Story of 
the Sea— With a Guaranteed 
Love Interest 


By Captain A. E. Dingle 
Copyright by the Frank A. Munsey Co. 


INTRODUCTION ‘ 

Gene Selwyn, after » dispute with his rich father 
in Melbourne, applies to the mate, Mr. Jolly, and is 
signed on aS a seaman on sailing ship Godiva, which 
is headed for England, with a cargo of silver dollars, 
bought at a discount. Judy Larking, the captain’s 
daughter, proves friendly. Captain Larking is very 
nervous about something. Purbrick and Doakes, the 
bosun, seem to be in some plot together. When Gene 
saves Benjamin, the steward, from an attack by 
Doakes, he incurs the latter’s enmity. Then just as 
the Godiva is rounding Cape Horn, she runs into a 
snow storm, Doakes is stabbed to death and Gene is 
accused by Purbrick. Captain Larking orders Gene 
locked in the lazaret. With Purbrick at the wheel, the 
ship crashes against bleak Sail Rock and sinks. Judy 
and Gene are trapped in the hold, but the lovers get 
out and are cast up on Sail Rock. They fashion a 
crude raft and set sail. A passing steamer rescues 
them and they learn that Capt. Larking and three 
men have been picked up by another vessel. Gene and 
Judy land at Porto Gallegas and board a steamer 
bound for England, accompanied by a young Scott, 
Jock. They reach Judy’s home and tell Capt. Lark- 
ing the Godiva is in shallow water. Larking col- 
lapses and when he recovers, confers with Purbrick 
and Rupert, owner of the silver. 


Judy returned from her ride in a warm 
glow of renewed hope for her father’s 
well-being. Gene had made it clear that 
with the coin so easily recoverable, the 
inquisitors at the inquiry were not going 
to be bard on the captain. Gene’s inten- 
tions were far more genuine than his 
knowledge of maritime affairs; he wished 
to see the smiles come back into Judy’s 
face, and since he saw them he believed 
that his assurances were based on solid 
fact. He watched her enter the lodgings, 
shook his head affectionately, then went 
to return the carriage. 

As he drew up at the stables, he saw a 
merry crowd listening to a roaring oration 
delivered by a_ gesticulating individual 
who had a familiar look. Leaving the car 
standing, Gene went along to see, and at 
first he grinned, then stopped with a 
shock. Here was Jock Gowan, decent Jock 
Gowan, disheveled, swollen faced, bellow- 
ing forth a sermon on fickle women in 
general and one in particular. Gene push- 
ed his way through the crowd. He felt 
that he owed Jock a debt of friendship 
anyhow. This might be a good time to 
begin payment. 

“Hullo, Jock,” Gene greeted him, pulling 
at his coat. Jock turned a boiled eye upon 
him and slowly expressed recognition. 

“Just the mon I’ve been seekin’,” said 
Jock. “I’m sorry for ye.” 

“Sorry for me?” Gene laughed. “Thanks, 
Jock, but I don’t feel sorry for myself. 
How about you? Why the celebration? 
Not married already, are you?” 

“l’m no married. Ill not be married. 
Ye see before ye, Gene Selwyn, a free man. 
I’m sorry for ye, who are not free. My 
Peggy ran awa’ with anither man—I threw 
the ring ye sold me into the burrn—an’ 
I dinna care one wee blast! There! Ye’ll 
no leave me, laddie,” Jock wept. 

Gene liked Jock, and remained with him. 
They went into a near-by hotel bar. Later 
he would see him safely to his lodgings, 
or his home, which was not far away in 
the country. 

Had he not been so busy now trying to 
take care of his sorrowing friend he might 
have seen the three men who looked in 
the bar, exchanged nods with each other 
and with the barman, and quickly disap- 
peared again. 

When Jock seemed to be quieter, Gene 
tried to get him to go home, but Jock 
would not budge. The hotel manager 
quickly offered to put a private room at 
their disposal, and sent them in some food 
at Gene’s order. Perhaps Jock would doze 


after a snack, and Gene could then scout 
around for some of Jock’s friends to take 
over the care of him. 

The hotel was not the sort of place a 
man would care to remain long in, if he 
had a home of any degree of decency. It 
was flashy, and there were too many 
sporty men and hard-eyed women about. 
Gene was always suspicious of men who 
wore large stones, and this manager wore 
one in his tie which might have made a 
glass eye for a square man. He tried to 
make Jock eat, but the Black Dog sat too 
heavily on- the sorrowing man’s back. 

“lll no eat yer food, laddie, but Pll 
buy ye a wee drink,” stated Jock. “Sit ye 
doon. Whut’ll ye have?” Gene gave it 
up. He sat and made pretense of drink- 
ing, until Jock fell asleep over a table, his 
head in the food ordered for him. 

The suddenness of his collapse puzzled 
Gene; the sudden haziness of his own 
comprehension puzzled him more. He got 
up to open door or window, and the chair 
seemed to haul him down to itself again. 
His last conscious action was to stuff back 
into Jock’s pocket a thick wad of notes 
left by their owner’s failing hand midway 
in and out. He realized that he had been 
drugged. 

Those people who have attended an in- 
quiry into a maritime disaster will know 
all about it. Those who have not, have 
missed nothing in the way of amusement. 
The Godiva inquiry resembled all others; 
a board of hard-bitten old retired ship 
masters, sitting in judgment upon one of 
their own cloth, and ready to do justice 
towards him though it kill him; one or 
two keen, alert, word sparing legal men 
who knew too much to try highflying emo- 
tional appeals and kept argument to a 
straight line; representatives of insur- 
ance companies, and the survivors of the 
wreck. 

Judy was there, as a survivor. Tony 
Pandy and Stag Onions, resplendent in 
blue suits and spotted red neckerchiefs, 
important and redolent of rum; Larking 
and Purbrick, and Mr. Rupert, as the chief 
owner of cargo and part owner of the ship. 

The opening statement made, the presi- 
dent of the board looked Captain Larking 
stonily in the eye. “Captain Larking, 
we'll hear ye,” he said. Larking asked to 
be permitted to keep his seat, and made 
his statement in a shaking voice which 
almost secured him sympathy. 

“The weather had been bad—from the 
outset—if I had my log I could show you— 
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She—Being in love is just wonderful, 
isn’t it? Does everyone that’s in love feel 
the thrill we do? 

He—Oh, yes, of course they do. 

She—Do they, really? Well, it’s alto- 


gether too nice for the common people. 
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I considered my best course lay throug) 


the Straits of Lemaire—wind and tid 
were favorable—and it was clear. Sno 
came on in the Straits—visibility bad 
So on until the moment of striking. 

“Mistook Sail Rock for a vessel? Hm 
grunted the president. “I have done th 
myself. A man may well do it after lo: 
watches without rest. It isn’t likely th 
two, or three, or four men would be mis! 
at the same time, however. Where we 
your officers?” 

“I was on deck, sir,” said Purbrick wi: 
a faint smile. 

“And you thought it was a ship?’’ 

“I was sure of it,” said Purbrick deci 
edly. “The mate was on deck too. He w 
on the lookout. He reported the rock 
a ship having right of way.” 

Larking glanced at his second ma 
quickly. Judy sat in bewildered silen 
hearing lies, yet unable to contest the: 
She had been well posted that mornin 
by Rupert, and by Purbrick, who assured 
her that her father’s career, perhaps lit 
itself, depended upon his coming clear out 
of this inquiry. 

She had been told that she must s 
no word of what she thought, but on 
that she was below until the moment 
striking. They might not call her, sin 
she could know nothing of the happen- 
ings before the disaster. Rupert had to 
her that Gene would not be called, a: 
she wondered at that, as she wondered 
his absence. But she believed he would 
appear and for the moment she was ab 
sorbed in the progress of the hearing. 

“Mr. Jolly—I knew him—fine seaman 
put in a grizzled old master. “He was 
boy with me. Not likely to make a sil 
mistake. He reported Sail Rock as a vess 
on the starboard tack, Mr. Purbrick?” 

“Yes, sir. Until that moment I fancied 
it might not be a ship, but’”—Purbric! 
paused cunningly—“I’d take 
judgment against my own—or any man’s 
He discovered his error—and sang out 
but—but it was too late then.” 

Purbrick was surpassing himself. There 
was positively an air of stark drama in 
his delivery. He even managed a moist 
eye. Larking sat hunched up in his chai 
his head bowed. Mr. Rupert sat erect 
looking like a magnanimous ship owne: 
and shipper of cargoes who was prepared 
to forget personal losses if justice might 
be done to seamen in whom there was n° 
fault. The board glanced at Judy, and 
consulted together. Then they looked 
around the chamber of justice, and con- 
sulted again. 

“You two men”—indicating Stag Onions 
and Tony Pandy, who stood up smartly, 
grinning because they were to hold the 
stage for a brief moment—“were you on 
deck when the ship struck?” 

“Yes, sir! Been on deck nigh 12 hours 
—’adn’t we, Tony?” answered Onions. 

Judy almost left her chair. Rupert's 














Latest Fashions Described 





7847—A conservative daytime frock designed for 34 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 in 
design requires 34% yards of 35 inch material, to 
gether with 34 yard of contrasting material. 

7901—An attractive and slenderizing dress designe! 
for 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52 and 54 inches bust 
measure. A 46 inch design requires 4 yards of 3? 
inch material, 34 yard 8 inches wide for tie and 2 
yards of machine plaiting. 

7914—-Popular slip and step-in shorts designed { 
girls 10, 12, 14 and 16 years, also for 36, 38, 40, 4 
and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design re 
quires 35— yards of 35 inch material for slip and 
step-in shorts if made with camisole top. If made 
with round or V neck 4 yards are required. Shoulde: 
straps of ribbon require 1 yard. 

7920—A tty frock designed for girls 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years age. A 10 year design requires 1%, yard 
of 35 inch material, together with 7, yard of cor 
trasting material. 

7221—A dainty frock for tiny girls 2, 3, 4 and 
years of age. A 3 year old requires 134 yards of 2’ 
inch material, 344 yards of lace edging, and 62 yard 
of insertion. 
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hand on her arm stiffened like steel and 
held her down. 

“Did you see the Rock?” 

One of the board interjected: 
time, men!” 

“1 see what looked like a ship, sir. Then 


“One ata 


it come on thick,” Tony stated. Onions 
took it up then: “We was at the boats—” 
Larking raised his head, and his eyes 


were dark with fear and worry. 

“Why were you at the boats just then? 
snapped the president. He caught sight 
of Purbrick, half risen from his seat, and 
waved him to silence. Tony Pandy an- 
swered for Stag: 

“Captain Larking always had the boats 
and gear overhauled whenever it was bad 
weather or thick, sir. Always at the mate, 
he was, to keep water breakers full and 
gear all complete. Me and Stag Onions 
had been securin’ the covers when we 
was called to make fast a sail, and we 
went back to the job.” 


9” 


“We never see the rock after we got 
back on the gallus,” said Stag. “She 
struck while we was up there. If it ’adn’t 


been for them boats bein’ in prime shape 
—well, gen’lemen—I wouldn’t be ’ere spin- 
nin’ this yarn!” 

Again the board consulted. Larking sat 
up more strongly. The two greatest ras- 
cals in the ship, who should have drowned 
if any did, seemed to have made an im- 
pression. Purbrick and Rupert stared in 
front of them, carefully avoiding each oth- 
er’s eye. Judy saw nothing but her fa- 
ther’s brightened aspect, and from that 
time on she paid little attention to what 
was said, but only to its effect upon him. 

“The seaman who was picked up with 
Miss Larking,” suggested the president of 
the board. He looked at Judy. “Is he 
here? He should be here.” 

Judy did hear that, and had it been 
said five minutes earlier she must have 
answered. It was Purbrick who replied, 
in a regretful tone which was a master- 
piece of deceit. 

“He seems to have disappeared, sir. It’s 
not surprising. He was a bit of a mystery. 
When we left Melbourne, what looked like 
a police boat put out after us, but Cap- 
tain Larking was not sure, and dare not 
lose a fair wind. But from what happened 
during the passage—the man had shipped 
under a false name—I believe he was a 
wanted man, sir. I’ve searched through 
the town this morning, but can find no 
trace of him.” Purbrick sat down, and 
escaped the look of accusation flashed at 
him by Judy. 

She had felt resentful at first that Gene 
was not present. It was Rupert, whisper- 
ing in her ear continually, who forced her 
to remain silent for her father’s sake. If 
she were called, nothing could prevent her 
speaking of Gene. But her father’s fate 
hung upon this board’s decision, and Ru- 
pert kept telling her that things were 
going splendidly as they were, and one 
word unasked for might peril her father’s 
case, 

Presently the president of the board 
spoke: “Mr. Rupert, you are part owner?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Is your share of ship and cargo fully 
insured ?” 

“For a nominal sum only, sir. 
a hundred thousand silver dollars, 
of course was fully insured. That, 
er, is lost beyond recovery.” 

Again consultation, then the president 
announced the verdict of the court, and 
added: 

“No blame attaches to the master or 
mates. In our opinion it was unwise to 
venture the Strait at that time of the year, 
but we are satisfied that due care and 
Vigilance were exercised in all the circum- 
stances. We commend Captain Larking 


I shipped 
which 
I gath- 


for maintaining his boats at all times, and 
his officers for capably following out his 
orders. That is all.” 

As soon as the door was closed behind 
them in Larking’s sitting room, Judy turn- 
ed upon her father and Purbrick and Ru- 
pert. Her eyes flashed and she quivered 
with indignation. Larking looked very ill, 
and kept his eyes averted from his daugh- 
ter. 

“Now it’s over, and you're all clear,” 
she said coldly. “l heard lies spoken in 
that court which made me ashamed of my 
father! There’s something underhanded 
about it all, and I want to know what it is. 
Where is Gene? Why was he not at the 
inquiry? Why was nothing said about 
him, and the killing of Doakes, and Gene’s 
imprisonment in the lazaret?” 

“Judy, my dear, please!” protested Lark- 
ing miserably. “Mr. Rupert has been a 
good friend to us. My share in the ship 
has been mortgaged to the hilt for a long 
time, and he has carried my debt on his 
own shoulders. If he and Mr. Purbrick 
have helped me through this trouble, you 
should thank them, not accuse them of 
underhanded dealings. They have saved 
my life.” 

“Saved your life? May I ask who saved 
my life? May I ask why men so different 
as Mr. Rupert and Mr. Purbrick lie the 
same way to help you avoid the conse- 
quences of a common shipmaster’s acci- 
dent? Why?” 

She glared at Rupert and Purbrick, and 
they flushed. “Judy, at least you know 
my motives,” said Rupert gently. “I would 
have saved you the risk of drowning if 
you had let me.” 

She could not misunderstand his mean- 
ing. “Same here,” put in Purbrick quick- 
ly. “You know my feelings.” 

(To be continued) 








NAME O’HOWLS 


Prof. H. S. HERING is a lecturer in 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
at Boston. 

Wonder if they have many sugar 
daddies in SUGAR LAND, Tex.? 

W. R. DOCTOR is a doctor in the 
veterans’ hospital at Indianapolis. 

Prof. H. H. PLEASANT, of Danville, 
Ind., lives on CROSS St. 

Mack STONE lives at LittheROCK, 
Wash. 

Dr. J. L. PAINE practices at the St. 
Peter’s hospital at Olympia, that state, 
while Dr. BIRD feathers his nest in 
the same institution. 

Earl CHERRIS lives in Bartleville, 
Okla. Ata party he attended recently 
he met the APPLE sisters, a Miss 
PLUM and Sam LEMON. 

DOOM Brothers are morticians at 
New Carlisle, Ohio. 

Dr. DRILL is a dentist at Princeton, 
Wis. 

Add marriages: 
Tompkinsville, Ky. 


—_—_——_—_ oor 


PIN THIS UP SOMEWHERE 


An old Arab proverb runs as follows: 

He who knows not and knows not 
that he knows not is a fool; shun him. 

He who knows and knows not that 
he knows is asleep; wake him. 

He who knows not and knows that 
he knows not is simple; teach him. 

He who knows and knows that he 
knows is wise; follow him. 
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HELP KIDNEYS 


Don’t Take Drastic Drugs 


You have four million tiny tubes or filters 
in your kidneys Which may be endangered by 


using drastic, irritating drugs. Be careful, If 
poorly functioning kidneys or Bladder make 
you suffer from Getting Up Nights, Leg Pains, 
Nervousness, Stiffness, Burning, Smarting, 
Acidity, Neuralgia or Rheumatic Pains, Lum 
bago or Loss of Vitality, don’t waste a minute, 
Iry the Doctor's prescription called Cystex 
pronounced = Siss-tex) Formula in every 
package. Starts work in 15 minutes. Soothes 


and tones raw, irritated tissues. It is helping 
millions of sufferers and is guaranteed to fix 
you up to your satisfaction or money back 
on return of empty package. Cystex is only 


YOU 


5c at all druggists 
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YOU can qaom goed apo by in spare at 
1 


home making display ca No sel 
canvassing. We instruct you, furnish 
lete outht and supply 
rite to-day for free 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
219 Dominion Bidg.. Toronto, Ont. 


UNUSUAL PROFITS 


ing or 
com- 
4 with work. 





in an overlooked Class of Securities, offering: Real intrinsic 
values, an “inflation” beneficiary of the highest order, backed 
by a basic commodity—real estate, at the lowest price in its 
history. You must investigate this excellent opportunity for 


extraordinary profits—plus safety of V ri al. Write for special 
bulletin P-101—without obligation — be pportunity passes 


SLATTERY BROS., inc., 29 @roadway, NEW YORK 


As one of the oldest patent firms 
in America we give inventors at 
lowest consistent charge, a serv- 
ice noted for results, evidenced 


by many well known Patents of extraordinary value. Rg 
Patent-Sense, free. LACEY & LACEY, 635 4 St., N. 
Dept. 7, Washington, D. C. Establiched 1006 


—MY GOODNESS— 


Yes, this is actually the greatest magazine bargain 

offered in many years—$4 worth for only $2.00 
SPECIAL CLUB NO, 522 

Pictorial Review 


cauge Only SBOO 


Address THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Woman's Favorites 











Delineator 
McCall's Magazine 











SPECIAL CLUB NO. 714 ONLY 
Pictorial Review os 
Woman's World 1 SO 
Better Homes & Gardens = 
The Pathfinder Save $1.50 
Each magazine for one full year. Send order to 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





If you want the most for your money, 
Club—It will more than please you. 
$1. 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 711 


Pictorial Review 
Woman's World 

Save $1.50 
Address 


Good Stories 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Magazine 
The Pathfinder 
Each magazine for one full year. 
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Sel F inet Us 
If you would like to increase your income, have 
extra money to buy the things you have always wish- 
ed for, write us today, using the convenient inquiry 
blank below. We will tell you all about the easy 
money others are making by looking after our sub- 
scription business in their community and send you 
instructions and free outfit. so that you can start 
turning your spare moments into cash right away 
No investment—experience unnecessary 
NO OBLIGATION INQUIRY BLANK — — 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 
Please send me free outfit and instructions 
to make some EXTRA money 
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President Roosevelt's 
Advice to Naval 
Academy Graduates 


When President Roosevelt, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army and 
Navy, addressed the graduating class 
of the Naval Academy recently he told 
them something that fits people in all 
walks of life. Because of the excellent 
advice in his address we are printing 
it here in full: 


“IT am not going to talk to you of the 
many heroic examples that have been 
set by those who in past years have 
received their commissions on occa- 
sions such as this. I am not going to 
give you a lecture on the uniqueness 
of your position as the first line of 
defense against aggression. I am not 
going to dilate on the duties and re- 
sponsibilities that fall upon you in 
war and in peace. 

“These things you have learned from 
your own studies and ‘from your in- 
structors who have participated in 
them. You should, and I assume you 
do, know more about them than I can 
know and are fully appreciative of 
their importance and the grave conse- 
quences with which the manner of 
your performance of these duties is 
involved. 

“Knowledge of these things I must 
assume you have learned in the course 
of your term at the academy. Other- 
wise you would not be here awaiting 
the diplomas which certify your fit- 
ness to be naval officers of the United 
States. 

“You have an advantage over many 
other young men, not alone in having 
survived the tests requisite to your 
receiving your diplomas, but especial- 
ly in that you have learned discipline, 
responsibility, industry and loyalty— 
the very elements upon which in every 
walk of life every worthwhile success 
is founded. 

“Others on the threshold of active 
life must demonstrate their reliability; 
yours, because you have graduated 
from the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, is taken for granted. 

“There are, however, other lessons 
which cannot be taught in the class 
rooms of the service colleges or of 
civilian colleges—lessons which can 
come only through voluntary study 
and voluntary practice on your part 
after you have graduated. 

“These are lessons that have to do 
with your relationship to your fellow 
man in your contacts with your asso- 


ciates in your chosen profession of 
government service or of private en- 
deavor. 

“A columnist complained the other 
day that I had overestimated the im- 
portance of understanding of, and 
sympathy with, the point of view and 
the general well-being of what might 
be called the average citizen, and he 
intimated that a man could be highly 
successful in any profession without 
studying that point of view. 

“Nevertheless, when you make a 
close examination of any profession, 
you will find very few successful men, 
or, for that matter, women, who do 
not take into consideration the effect 
of their individual efforts on humanity 
as a whole. 

“Esprit de corps, pride of profession, 
is as delightful and imperative an ele- 
ment in the making of a good officer as 
it is in the making of a good profes- 
sional or business man, but when it is 
carried to the point of assuming that 
only the holder of an Annapolis com- 
mission or diploma, or the possessor 
of a college degree, is a valid member 
of the aristocracy of life, it becomes a 
hindrance instead of a help to your 
service, to the government and to your 
fellow-citizens. 

“So I ask you to avoid an exclusive 
relationship to your own clan—to your 
clan of the navy or to some other spe- 
cial government service or to the clan 
of your profession in civil life. Re- 
member to cultivate the friendship of 
people not alone in your own class or 
profession—but the average run of 
folks—the same folks you would have 
known and liked and affiliated with 
had you not been chosen to enter and 
to graduate from a highly specialized 
institution of higher education. 

“This I ask of you, not only for your 
own sakes, but for your country’s 
sake. You who become today officers 
of the United States Navy are not set 
apart as a clique with different in- 
terests and different ideas from those 
of the rest of the country. Those of 
you who are to enter civil life are, in 
the same way, in no sense a clique. 

“You have, and should rightly have, 
pride in graduation from our splendid, 
historical naval academy. You inherit 
the tradition of honor and of efficiency. 
You inherit as well the tradition of 
service to the people of the United 
States. You will, I am confident, think 
of those people not as an abstract, 
theoretical mass, but as one hundred 
and twenty millions of men and wom- 
en and children in forty-eight States 
—on seacoast, on plain and among the 
mountains; in city, in village and on 
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The Pathfinde, 


farm; rich people, people of moderate 
means, poor people; people employed 
and people out of jobs. 
“You represent them all. They have 
given you a glorious opportunity. 
“Make good. Keep the faith. Good 
luck to you in the days to come!” 
—_————- oe 


MT. RUSHMORE MEMORIAL 


From the accompanying sketch one 
can obtain a fair idea of the progress 
being made on the Mt. Rushmore Na. 
tional Memorial at Rushmore, S. Dak., 
by Sculptor Gutzon Borglum. The 
completed head is that of George 





Washington on Mt. Rushmore 


Washington. It is 60 feet high and 
some 700 feet up on the granite face of 
the mountain. At the left of the Father 
of His Country is a face that will 
gradually take on the likeness 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Others to be included in the group 
are Thomas Jefferson and Theodore 
Roosevelt. Here also will be carved 
in huge letters visible to aviators miles 
away the concise history of the United 
States written by the late Calvin 
Coolidge. Much of the work on the 
memorial has to be done with dyna- 
mite. After that the finishing touches 
are put on with air hammers and 
other stone cutters’ tools. 

One of our subscribers recently ask- 
ed us why they are building this na- 
tional memorial away off there in 
South Dakota where no one could get 
to see it. We suppose it’s because the) 
couldn’t move the mountain to a bet- 
ter location without too much expense. 
Even Mahomet found he had to GO TU 
the mountain; he couldn’t bring it 
to him. 

5 ee 


A NEW BRIDE'S WAY 


“City butter is so unsatisfactory, 
dear,” said Mrs. Junebride. “So I de- 
cided today that we would make our 
own.” 

“Oh, did you—but how are you goii+ 


to manage it?” exclaimed her hubby. 


“Well,” she replied, “I bought a cul 
little churn and ordered buttermilk to 
be left here regularly. 
nice to have really fresh butter, rig! 
from the churn?” 

eo 
PLUCK 


“°Tis never best to count, my son, 
Upon the turn of luck, 


For things that mean the most in life 


Are gained by nerve and pluck.” 


“Now, Dad, we'll grant the things you sa), 


About the turn of luck; 
The problem’s how to find the one, 
We have the nerve to pluck.” 
—Harry Brokaw. 


Won't it be 
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UNITIES 


rtising is the great bridge which brings producer and con- 
aun seller and buyer, employer and worker together. Witb 
fve million people reading The Pathfinder, thie paper offers a rare 
profit by this modern force. Have you anything to sell, 
boy or exebange? Do you want ? ant help? Want a 
‘artner ? Wante position ? Want to loan or borrow money ? Want 
to work up a nice business at home, through the mails’? Al! you 
need do is tell your story, in the fewest words possible and broad- 
~ hrough Pathfinder. : 60 cents a word. No adver- 
tisement accepted for less than 14 words--$8.40. Cash must ac- 


7 le re 7 , abbreviation, number. initial. 
No display type. 
r Addr 









ve worde or less, capital letters; bal- 
ashington, b.c. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





GOULD YOU LIKE TO RECEIVE fifty letters daily, 
each containing a quarter? Send 25 cents (coin) 
for plan. Wm. Moore, Box 1277, Washington, D. C 


BOWLING AND RECREATION ESTABLISHMENT for 
sale. 10 Alleys, 4 Pool Tables, Restaurant. Heart of 
Denver. Bargain at $5.000. 1523 Champa, Denver, Colo 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


_—..___\_.._._.._.___. +... eee 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES Sold, rented, 
exchanged. Catalog listing 3,000 bargains—Free. 
Mountain’s, Pisgah, Alabama. 

FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next Kodak film de- 
veloped 5c, prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 16, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


— i 4... .... Bh. 
30 REPRINTS 25C. Film developed 16 prints finish- 

ed and Enlargement coupon 25c. Summers, Union- 
ville, Missouri. 














INSTRUCTION 


ae am 
MEN WANTED. Qualify for after depression Gov- 
ernment Jobs. $141.00 month. Particulars Free. 
write immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. M20, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


S EARN IMMEDIATELY. World’s Easiest Shorthand. 





Complete one week. Send $1.98. 1136 South Al- 
varado, Los Angeles. 

INVENTIONS 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented, Un- 
patented. Outright, royalty. Contact manufac- 
turers. Precilla Company, Call Building, San Fran- 
asco, California. 





INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write, Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 168 En- 


right, St. Louis, Missouri. 
MEDICAL 


SORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 
age book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin. 


OLD GOLD WANTED 


CASH FOR GOLD TEETH, Watches, Jewelry. 100% 
full value paid day shipment received. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Information free. Chicago Gold Smelt- 


g & Refining Co., 562 Mallers Bidg.. Chicago. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


| PATENTS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write immediately for information_on 
how to proceed and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. De- 
lays are dangerous in patent matters. Clarence A. 


| O'Brien, 698-S Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL 


LONESOME? Find yourself a sweetheart through 

America’s foremost select social correspondence s0- 

iety. Confidential introductions by letter; members 
» everywhere, Sealed particulars free. Evan Moore, 
5 Box 908, Jacksonville, Pla. 


LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, the world’s great- 

est social extension bureau. Meet nice people; cor- 
respondents everywhere seeking ‘‘congenial mates.” 
: nn, CuneNpeiate free. Standard, Box 607, Grays- 
» ake 
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| LONELY? I’ve the very pal for you, lonesome like 
yourself. Attractive members everywhere (many 
wealthy). Descriptions Free. Mrs. Budd, Box 753-K, 


San Francisco, California. 
| FOR HAPPINESS, FRIENDSHIP, ROMANCE and 
| Love, join California Social Correspondence Club. 
Box 373, Alhambra, Calif. Trial three months mem- 
bership 25c. ee ae 
GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, Reliable. 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). If lonely, 
Write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 
LONELY? Free list descriptions, people a 
respondence, marriage. Many wealthy. rite, 
Box 30, Springfield, Ohio. 2 
PRETTY GIRL with money, romantic, 
shi Please write to-day. S-Club 39 
m ____ RABBITS 
RAISE RABBITS FOR US. We supply stock and 
buy what you raise. Catalog for stamp. Stahl, 
| Suite 21. New City, N. Y. 
a STAMPING NAMES — : 
MAKE $21 PER 100 STAMPING NAMES on Key- 


whack. 
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craves friend- 
xford, Fila. 














| checks. Samples and instructions 25c. Ceytag Co., 
Cohoes, N. Y. 
— 


i TOBACCO __ 
GOLDEN CIGARETTE BURLEY, Mild, 5 Ibs. and 
_ box full size cigars $1.00. Cigarette roller, papers 
‘ree. Tobacco Exchange, B433, Mayfield, Ky. 
LOOK! Good old mellow smoking or chewing, five 
Pounds 50c. And it’s guaranteed. Riverview Plan- 
ion, 102, Cottagegrove, Tenn 











SEND ALL ORDERS FOR PATHFINDER 


c rect to us, whether your order is new or renewal. 
» .osle or in combination with other publications 
i Pathfinder is issued weekly and you will be assured 
: fj guicker service and avoid delays due to handling. 
} Clip any advertised subscription offer, whether ad- 

vertised in the Pathfinder or in other publications 
) °T catalogs. Send with the price quoted and we will 
) ‘ll order promptly. Pathfinder prices are always low- 
; ‘st and delays are minimumized because of our supe- 
| “or service due to the issuance of our publication every 








KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





Another entry in our Ananias Club 
is the one about a man who started to 
cut wood when it was thirty below 
zero. Being nearly frozen when he 
got to the woods he started in to chop 
pretty hard. Finding his ax wouldn’t 
hold an edge, he borrowed another. 
Cutting a hole through the ice on the 
creek he cooled one ax while he work- 
ed with the other. He had to quit at 
noon because the creek became so hot 
it melted all the ice and it wouldn't 
cool the axes any more. Besides, the 
chips were starting to come down and 
it was dangerous to stay in the woods. 

J. M. Goit of The Dalles, Ore., says 
that while fishing for salmon in the 
Columbia river he hooked a large one 
that put up a real fight. After a 12-hour 
battle he was informed that another 
fisherman in Astoria had the same 
salmon by the tail, which was the 
reason he couldn’t reel it in. Astoria 
is 225 miles from The Dalles. 

E. Wheeler of Franklin, Ind., tells 
of a Fourth of July he spent in At- 
lanta, Ga. It was a clear, hot day, 
when suddenly a cloud appeared on 
the horizon. It approached the city 
fast, being driven by a strong wind. 
Soon it became dark and started snow- 
ing. It snowed about three inches in 
half an hour and stopped as suddenly 
as it had started. The wind quickly 
cleared the clouds away, and when 
the sun came out again it was so hot 
that it baked the snow instead of melt- 
ing it. The only way they could get 
rid of it was to rake it up and burn it. 

Hortense Grinnell of Minneapolis 
has also seen it get cold in a hurry. 
When she visited Yellowstone Park 
last winter a cold snap came on so 
fast that it froze the hot springs. She 
went skating, broke through the ice, 
and scalded her foot. 

ee 


FAMOUS BONES MISSING 

Most histories tell us that the bones 
of Pocahontas, the first Indian convert 
to Christianity, are buried in the parish 
churchyard at Gravesend, England, 
where she died of smallpox as she was 
about to return to America after being 
presented to the British Court. As a 
matter of fact her remains are sup- 
posed to have later been removed to a 
crypt in a London church, but the 
crypt is now reported to be empty. 
Their whereabouts is a mystery to de- 
scendants, who had planned to suit- 
ably mark her grave. 

——— 


FISH KILLS DOG 


This is the season for fish stories. 
So here is one given out by the Mary- 
land Conservation Department which 
is not supposed to be in our “Know 
Any Bigger” column: A lamprey, an 
eel-shaped fish hooked by a fisherman 
on Millers Island in the Chesapeake, 
killed a bulldog in a death battle. De- 
spite the fact that the fish had a hook 
in its mouth it bit the dog so badly 
it bled to death. 


| 







Earn Big Pay This New Way 
Get orders easily giving away one gar- 
ment FREE with every three. America’s 
greatest selling plan. Big Cash pay 
starts at once. fe 00 cash bonuses— 
40 per cent. cash profit-sharing. Write 
for complete sample line TODAY. 

Cariton Mills, Inc., Dept. 703-F 
79 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. 


“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


(TRADE MARK) 


[PLANTENS., BLACK 
| C&©& “CAPSULES! 
















REMEDY For MEI 


AT DRUGGISTS OR TRIAL BO Y MAIL 50c 
From Planten, 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
* BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


STOP FALLING HAIR 


Mr. D. Mallory, Geer, Va., writes: 
‘“‘My hair came out in patches and I was bald in 
spots. I used 2 bottles of Japanese Oil. It not only 
stopped my hair from falling, but grew new hair 
on the bald areas.’’ 
JAPANESE OIL, the antiseptic counter-irritant, 1s 
used by thousands for baldness, falling hair, loose 
dandruff and scalp itch Price 60c Economy size 
$1. All druggists. FREE booklet, ‘“‘Truth About the 
Hair’’—write 
National Remedy Co., Desk P, 56 W. 45th St., N. Y. 


No JOKETO BE DEAF 


Artificial Ear Drums. They stopped bead noises and ringing ears. 
They are invisible. Write for bis true story, *‘How I Got Deaf and 


Made Myself Hear.'’ Also booklet on deafness. Sent free. Write 
GEO. P. WAY,INC., 790 Hofmann Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
CLUB NO. 701 CLUB NO. 707 

Household Mag. | Woman's Werte 

Country Home $] 3 0 _. Fammanies $] 5 0 

CLUB NO. 713 CLUB NO. 704 

McCall's Magazine Woman's World - 
Country Home $] 30 
The Pathfinder 

Send your name, address 
number of club you select to 


Illus. Mechanics Household Mag. 
Everybody's Poultry Mag. Gentlewoman Mag. 
or 
Better Homes & $] 60 Household Mag. 
Good Stories 
and remittance with 
THE PATHFINDER. 

















The Magazines in these Clubs Must go to One Address 
Geet Gtetles Good Stories 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
Gardens Good Stories 
The Pathfinder 
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WHERE, OH WHERE, 


Can I Find the Answer ? 


Will diamonds burn? 

What is a bee-martin? 

When was negro slavery introduced into the 
United States? 

Who said: “‘Don’t fire till you see the whites 
of their eyes’’? 

Which is correct, ‘‘milk’’ cow or “‘milch’’ cow? 

Will snakes crawl over a hair rope? 

What was the Orphan Brigade? 

Why is Ireland called the Emerald Isle? 

What is a civet cat? 

What is the ‘Little 
Corner’’? 

How was Greek fire made? 

Why is dried beef called “jerked” meat? 


Can you answer these popu- 
lar questions without hesi- 
tation—can you dispose of 
those you encounter in 
everyday life with equal 
confidence and promptness? 
Or, like most folks, have 
H you often wished for a con- 





Church Around the 


venient and dependable ref- 
erence work, one that will 
positively settle those tan- 
talizing questions for all 
time—one that you can 
ii quote as an indisputable 

authority? It is for just 
i] such intelligent and _ pro- 
i gressive people that George 
AW W. Stimpson, the world’s 

most inquisitive man, wrote 

“Nuggets of Knowledge.’’ 


| 
ta "uegets of “Knowiedee 


the net result of years of research, condensed 


( 








data 
into 427 pages and painstakingly indexed for ready 
reference. You need not do without it any longer 
send only $1.65 and ‘‘Nuggets of Knowledge’’ will be 
sent postpaid by return mail and your Pathfinder 
subscription extended one full year. 


— — USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is your bargain price of $1 65 
Send “Nuggets of Knowledge’ postpaid and The 
Pathfinder one year to 


_ _—_—_ 


Name 


St. or R. FP. D. 


Post Office 














~LUCIDS 


Mr. Eggman—Money isn’t 
thing in this world, you know. 

Goldie Diggs—No, but it happens 
to be the thing I mainly need right 
now. 





every- 


Small Brother—Mr. Golden, are you 
a baseball player? 

Mr. Golden—No, Willie, I’m not. I 
know very little about the game. 

Willie—Then why did Sis tell Ma 
that you were such a good catch? 


Ole—The doctor says he has saved 
that woman’s life nine times. 

Marge—I always did think she was 
a cat. 


Mrs. Gnaggs—What are you doing 
with that string tied around your fin- 
ger? 

Mr. G.—You had me tie it there to 
remember to mail a letter for you, 

Mrs. G.—And did you mail it? 

Mr. G.—You forgot to give it to me. 


Editor—It seems strange, Mr. Goof, 
that this anecdote of Lincoln has nev- 
er appeared in print before, 

Contributor—Not so strange; I just 
thought of it last night. 


Mr. Slowboy—I love you more than 
I can tell you, Angelina. 

Angelina—How about letting a large 
diamond solitaire do the talking? 


Louise—Isn’t it strange that all 
those men in the front row are bald- 
headed? 

Milton—No, it isn’t so strange when 
you know that they probably bought 
their tickets from scalpers. 


The meat had just been put on the 
table and it certainly did look pretty 
small for the number to be served, as 
several people had dropped in for 





Pick—So your wife chased you into a 
closet when you got home the other night 
so late from the Owl Club? 

Peck—I’ll say she did. 

Pick—What did you do? 

Peck—lI locked myself in—and she com- 
manded me to come out. 

Pick—Did you do it? 

Peck—You can just bet I didn’t. 
I the boss in my own house? 


Ain’t 


dinner without warning. “This mutton 
roast has shrunk away terribly,” said 
the hostess, in her embarrasment. 

“IT think,” remarked one of the men 
guests, “it must have been off the same 
sheep as a flannel shirt I have.” 


Doctor Chargem (meeting former 
patient on the street)—Good morning, 
Mr. Binks, how are you feeling? 

Mr. Binks (cautiously)—Doctor, will 
it cost me anything if I tell you? 


“Do you know anything about that 
wonderful foreign cooking?” 
“No, it’s all Greek to me.” 


Guest in Restaurant—Why don’t you 
smile once ina while? You know you 
can catch more flies with molasses 
than with vinegar. 

Pretty Waitress—Yes, but I don’t 
want flies buzzing around me. 





Tramp—Lady, have you a piece of cake 
handy, to give to a poor man who hasn’t 
had a bite of anything for two days? 

Lady—Cake? Why, isn’t bread good 
enough for you? 

Tramp—Ordinarily, yes ma’am, but this 
is ow birthday and I wish to celebrate a 
little. 


“That lawyer friend of yours does- 
n’t seem to have risen very high.” 

“No, he’s among those lawyers who 
prefer to stay on the level.” 


Job—I heard about a man who lives 
on onions alone, 

Jobyna—Anyone who lives on on- 
ions ought to live alone. 





Angry Motorist—Some of you pedes- 
trians walk as if you owned the street. 

Angry Pedestrian—Yes, and some 
of you motorists drive around just as 
if you owned the car. 


Fortune Teller (soulfully) — Our 
spirits are in harmony. I can sense 
an aura about you. 

Patron—That ain’t any aura, Lady; 
that’s hair tonic. 


Stranger—When does the five-fif- 
teen leave? 

Train Man—At a quarter past five. 

Stranger—Thanks. I get all mixed 
up over this changing of time. 


“I suppose you intend to hold me 
for ransom,” said the prisoner who 
had just been captured by a bandit in 
one of our Latin American republics. 

“*Ransom’ is a very objectionable 


word,” responded the brigand. 
will have the politeness to regar| 
as a revolutionist, simply collec: 
campaign fund.” 


Irate Business Man—You 
agents make me so mad with you: 
founded nerve and impudence | 
just can’t find words to expres 
feelings. 


Agent—Then I’m the very man yyy 


need. I’m selling dictionaries. 

“So you have twins at your |! 
Jimmie? What have you 
them?” 

Jimmie replied: “Thunder and [_jghj. 
nihg—that’s what Pop said when th 
arrived.” 


Unwelcome Collector—Messrs. |). 
& Grabbit have commissioned me { 
collect that little account you owe | 
Doctor Upcut. 

Victim—Well, let me congratulate 
you; you have a permanent job. 


Father—No, Johnny, I don’t k 
the Latin word for “people.” 

Johnny—*‘Populi.” 

Father—How dare you accuse 
father of lying? 


Studio Manager—How did you ¢ 
that star to show such genuine 
guish? I never saw anything lik 
in my life. 

Director—I just whispered to her 
that she has been ordered to pay ~2 
000 extra income tax. 


“And now, ladies and gentlemen, | 
just want to tax your memory”—si:id 
the orator. 

“Good heavens!” 
his hearers. 


exclaimed one 
“Has it come to that!” 








AMERICANA 


Daily newspapers publishing high!) 
persuasive articles urging people | 
buy “quality” goods—and then having 
pages of advertisements of very cheap 
shoddy dresses and other products o! 
sweatshop labor. 

One hundred congressmen atten¢- 
ing a class or “short course” to lear 
all about the farm mortgage bill the) 
had already passed. 

Many prospective delegates to the 
London Economic Conference refus- 
ing appointments as such because Siile 
Department economy cut per diem e%- 
pense allowances considerably be! 
1930 figures. 

Howard university (government 0° 
taxpayer supported colored institution 
at Washington) training mice to press 
an electric button when they 
hungry with a lot of people out of worm 
who have no buttons to press w!' 
they are hungry. 

ee 


BELIEVE IN SIGNS? 


A visitor to the Chicago World’s ! 
tells us of seeing this sign from )» 
hotel window in the Windy ‘ 
“Beds and Baths—Cold and Hot.” 
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